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ITH the opening of the Auto- 
mobile Shows this month, you 
and millions of others will have your 
first chance to examine all the new 1940 


cars together and compare their merits. 


You will find they offer many new fea- 
tures to increase the pleasure and satis- 
faction in your new automobile. 


In General Motors cars you will note 
that engines have been stepped up in 
power and smoothness, that bodies are 
bigger and roomier, that new improve- 
ments are everywhere apparent. 


But among all these new things we hope 


you will be sure to note that one old 
quality is not lacking. 


And that is value. Your money’s worth. 
A generous dollar back in fun, service 
and utility for every dollar you spend. 


So do not stop with looking at what is 
new in the General Motors cars for 
1940. Add the improvements to the old 
merits, balance all against the price — 
and see if every penny you spend doesn’t 
work harder for you than ever before. 


Every test we can make shows that it 
does. We hope your inspection satisfies 
you of that fact too! 


<< (rENERAL Motors 





CHEVROLET + PONTIAC *« OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * LASALLE + CADILLAC 
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BY THE EDITOR 


The annual conventions of the American Federation 
Our 59th of Labor are events of importance to Labor and to 
Convention the whole nation. What we discuss and decide is 

fateful to us as wage earners and to the Nation be- 
cause our conclusions are influential in determining public opinion 
which is reflected in public policy. The American Federation of Labor 
has a record of constructive action and our influence has ever been 
for objectives consistent with democracy and human justice. Our 
conclusions have not always been agreeable to those in authority but 
they have been consistent with the permanent ideals of freedom and 
human welfare. 

Labor has always a special concern for democracy because our 
welfare is tied up with the progress of democracy. We are espe- 
cially alert to any device or procedure that ignores principles of 
democracy so we must frequently warn against what would advance 
the interests of a special group. Constant vigilance is the price of 
freedom assured to all individuals with opportunity to promote their 
own welfare. 

Our 59th Convention convenes at a time when devastating wars 
are in progress on two continents and our own representative law- 
making body has been convened in extraordinary session to develop 
policies for maintaining our neutrality in the conflicts between bel- 
ligerent nations. Labor in its convention will consider the same prob- 
lems. Maintenance of neutrality toward belligerents does not mean 
we are without position and definite opinions upon the issues involved 
in these foreign wars. But neutrality implies that we recognize that 
the problems and issues are outside of our responsibility and must 
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be decided by those concerned. The establishment of our Govern- 
ment as a free republic cut the ties that would have involved us in 
European entanglements and wars. American labor has its own 
problems for which we have inescapable responsibility and the coming 
Cincinnati Convention must consider the more urgent ones and deter- 
mine policies for the coming year. We have still to find jobs in 
private industries for millions of workers and assure to the thirteen 
millions of families now living on less than $750, an income that will 
provide them minimum standards of living necessary to comfortable 
living. We must assure all wage earners the basic right to member- 
ship in a free trade union for the purpose of selecting representatives 
for collective bargaining and other union activities. We must pro- 
vide for all workers assurance of income against those emergencies 
which prevent workers from earning their regular incomes. We must 
see to it that Labor’s interests are considered in the enactment of 
Federal and state laws which affect their welfare. Of immediate 
concern is the determination of a national health policy and provision 
for medical care for all. 

In addition to these special problems our convention must con- 
sider and plan for the advancement of the American Federation of 
Labor in order that it may best serve the cause of Labor and Democ- 
racy. Limitations in our instrumentality will condition our ability 
to serve and advance the welfare of the millions who constitute the 
bulk of our Nation. 

We shall report substantial progress to the Convention as a 
basis for constructive decision. The coming months will be critical 
for Labor for our free Government and the cause of democracy 
throughout the world. 


When war, declared or undeclared, exists between coun- 
Neutrality tries, relations with all other countries are affected. 

Foreign trade with the belligerents must cease or con- 
form to the regulations of international law. Contrabands of war 
shipped to a belligerent are liable to seizure. Boats within war zones, 
even though bound for neutral ports, have been stopped and searched. 
On September 3 Great Britain proclaimed the following list of contra- 
band articles which has also been adopted by Germany: 


A. All kinds of arms, ammunition, explosives, chemicals or ap- 
pliances suitable for use in chemical warfare, and machines for their 
manufacture or repair; component parts thereof; articles necessary 
or convenient for their use; materials or ingredients used in their 
manufacture; articles necessary or convenient for the production or 
use of such materials or ingredients. 

B. Fuel of all kinds; all contrivances for, or means of, trans- 
portation on land, in the water, or air, and machines used in their 
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manufacture or repair; component parts thereof ; instruments, articles, 
or animals necessary or convenient for their use; materials or ingre- 
dients used in their manufacture; articles necessary or convenient 
for the production or use of such materials or ingredients. 

C. All means of communication, tools, implements, instruments, 
equipment, maps, pictures, papers and other articles, machines or docu- 
ments necessary or convenient for carrying on hostile operations; 
articles necessary or convenient for their manufacture or use. 

D. Coin, bullion, currency, evidences of debt; also metal, mate- 
rials, dies, plates, machinery, or other articles necessary or convenient 


for their manufacture. 
E. All kinds of food, foodstuffs, feed, forage, and clothing and 
articles and materials used in their production. 


Our Government declared its neutrality and issued a neutrality 
proclamation which forbade citizens to enlist with the belligerents, 
taking any part in activity to aid or abet belligerents, dispatching any 
vessel converted into a fighting ship, or carrying arms or munitions 
to belligerents or intended for them, or aiding any person or agency 
acting as agent for a belligerent, and warning belligerents against 
use of waters within the jurisdiction of the United States for military 
purposes. Purchases of belligerent nations within our harbors shall 
be limited to food and such fuel and operating essentials as are neces- 
sary to carry them to the next port. No repairs except those necessary 
to restore seaworthiness shall be permitted within our jurisdiction. 
All citizens were instructed to maintain strict and impartial neutrality. 
This proclamation accords with the provisions of international law. 
It was accompanied by another proclamation based on the existing 
neutrality law which placed an embargo on exportation of arms, am- 
munitions or implements of war to a belligerent country or their 
exportation to a neutral country for purposes of trans-shipment. The 
list specified arms of all kinds, vessels of war, aircraft, tanks, or parts 
of any of these, and various chemicals. The cash and carry pro- 
visions of the Neutrality Act expired May 31, 1939 leaving only the 
drastic embargo. 

The Congress of the United States which is meeting in Special 
Session will examine and reexamine all the facts underlying our neu- 
trality legislation and determine if amendments are necessary, and if 
so what should be the form and character of changes, or amendments. 
We confidently rely upon Congress to protect America and to prevent 
the adoption of any amendments which might involve our Nation in 
the European war. 

Labor firmly believes that we should have no part in this Euro- 
pean War. We have no part in its causes, and can have no responsible 
part in its adjustment. We want policies best calculated to keep 
us free of European entanglements. 
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The report of the National Resources Committee 
Waste Through estimates losses in national income due to the de- 
Unemployment pression at $200,000,000,000. While this money 

loss is staggering the more permanent loss due to 
the damage done to human beings will handicap us now and in future 
generations. The human loss from denying persons a constructive 
place in our economic and social structure leaves indelible marks on 
these persons. Undoubtedly the most important problem pressing 
upon us for study is use of all our resources—human and material— 
to advance the well being of our Nation. To solve this problem with- 
out losing our freedom in quota restrictions and bureaucratic controls 
and legislative regulations is a difficult but not impossible task. It 
is a task that must be dealt with if we would preserve our democracy. 
All around us we see the issues sharply drawn shortening the time in 
which the question must be answered. 


Price The declaration of war in Europe brought a very quick 
Inflation reminder of the evils of war profiteering. The stock 
market moved upward and prices of a few specific com- 
modities mounted rapidly and without reason. While the price boosts 
were irresponsible yet they indicate an inflation danger. There are 
millions of jobless persons who look to private industry for the 
security that comes from having a job. Business expansion will pro- 
vide more jobs. But what they want and need is not a run-away 
boom with the cancellation of gains of prosperity by mounting prices. 
Labor wants stable expansion of private industry with gains that 
will continue. Prices have been in a sense regulators of business 
activity but they should also reflect production costs and the industrial 
situation. 

Unless industry steadies down and reflects greater wisdom, pro- 
tective measures in the interests of consumers must be devised. When 
prices respond to inflation forces, all groups must take measures to 
increase their incomes proportionately. But such forms of advance- 
ment are not on a stable basis. 

Labor urges that business do everything within its power to 
assure wise government of business by voluntary agencies. Labor 
remembers full well the regulatory governmental measures of the 
World War and hopes such measures will not again be necessary. 


The fate of post-war democracies and rise of totali- 
Representation _tarian states ruled by dictators makes it expedient 
A Democratic for those who value the freedom afforded by de- 
Right mocracy to guard our heritage against insidious in- 
vasion. Although we in this country are an experi- 
enced democracy, unless we guard the heritage that is ours, our rights 
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may slip away from us. The complexity of democratic problems has 
increased with the complexity of human relationships in which we need 
to maintain freedom. 

The key to a sense of freedom is representation in decisions. 
Comparatively few of the decisions that affect human welfare are 
made in the legislature. Vastly more are made by administrative 
officials and by representatives of private undertakings—economic 
and social. Representation for those concerned through spokesmen 
of their own choice is essential for administrative purposes—whether 
governmental or private. No law can be well administered without 
the cooperation of the organized groups concerned. No executive 
agency can successfully carry on its functions without the cooperation 
of the groups concerned. There must be understanding and agree- 
ment as to objectives and methods if such cooperation is available to 
the administrator. 

Not only must the administrator administering labor law invite 
the cooperation of unions of workers concerned and keep them ad- 
vised of progress, but he needs to have on his administrative staff 
persons of seasoned experience in representing organized workers to 
keep the staff constantly advised how Labor feels on issues and what 
Labor is trying to gain through its organized agencies. An adminis- 
trator is not there to control a specific field but to carry out a policy 
democratically determined to the satisfaction of those concerned. In 
a Democracy, administrators like legislators must be responsible to 
public opinion. Labor experience is one of the groups of experience 
which should be included as a basis for administrative policies and 
that experience is gained only in the ranks of Labor. Academic courses 
on Labor, books on Labor, and other indirect methods of getting in- 
formation are at best substitutes for labor experience. Seasoned ex- 
perience, a product of the forces of life, should provide the guiding 
counsel for administrative groups. 

Representation in administrative decisions is as essential to de- 
mocracy as representation in legislative decisions. This principle holds 
equally for emergency administration. 


Another phase of administrative work where we must 
Personnel in  insisteupon democratic safeguards is the developing 
Government emphasis on personnel offices in the governmental 
Employment agencies. These agencies are the channels through 

which Civil Service presents suitable persons available 
for the specific public administration. To serve as the personnel officer 
of public administration Civil Service has relied primarily upon per- 
sonnel men trained for private industry or personnel men with indus- 
trial experience. These personnel officers are the key channels through 
which our merit system becomes effective. 
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While it is obvious that personnel experience may be gained in 
private industry and that training in administration given in colleges 
and universities is designed primarily for those going into business, 
it does not follow that business is the only type of experience where 
one learns the principles of personnel administration. Nor is it at 
all probable that personnel experience in business results in a back- 
ground of broad democratic philosophy that is an essential for per- 
sonnel men for public administration. The policies underlying the 
selection of civil servants for the administrative work of a democratic 
nation are decisive in making a democracy efficient and responsible to 
public opinion. The personnel officers of a government agency should 
be persons experienced in administrative work—including some with 
experience in the special field with which the agency deals. Labor 
would like to point out with emphasis that academic training is not 
experience but special training of mental ability. Labor also main- 
tains that executive experience in the labor movement is just as valid 
experience and should qualify equally with similar experience in any 
other administrative field. Only when there are persons who know 
labor experience in the personnel office will there be evaluation of labor 
experience as a qualification for appointment to positions in the ad- 
ministration of law concerning wage earners. 

Labor is deeply concerned in the development of civil service 
methods and procedures. 





TESTAMENT AND WILL 


Then if my days are numbered, and they are, 
I'll look again on what I love the most: 


The English sparrows who homestead in the park; 
The stranded sailors, bound to keep afloat 

At least in miniature, on the lagoon; 

The bootblacks kneeling at the city’s feet ; 

The lucky lovers in this leafy room; 

The chirping peanut man, whose daily need, 
Vicariously, the gluttonous pigeons fill ; 

The strangers by the fountain, trading griefs; 

The worn down wastrels, time-washed of their guilt. 


O love, so misdirected in the past, 
Against a sorrier day, I do bequeath 
You to my brothers, asleep upon the grass. 


—HELEN F. KEITH. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
Session of 1939 


Rosert J Watt 


American Workers’ Delegate 


Tic necessity for subordinating 


efforts to improve present work- 

ing conditions to the greater need 
for immediate mobilization of de- 
fense against further aggression by 
the Fascist powers was the keynote 
of the 1939 International Labor Con- 
ference. 

While the International Labor Or- 
ganization for twenty years has main- 
tained its constitutional policy of 
avoiding political aspects of economic 
and social problems, the Conference 
which met this year at Geneva could 
not shut its eyes or close its ears to 
the rumbles of war in the Orient or 
the ominous marching of armed men 
throughout Central Europe. Indeed 
the very purpose of the I. L. O. is to 
establish the basis for an enduring 
peace by removing the potential eco- 
nomic and social causes of war by 
deliberate and painstaking study and 
preparation of international agree- 
ments for better working conditions. 

It is a tribute to the realism of the 
delegates of 46 nations who assembled 
this year at Geneva that they did not 
seek refuge in a fool’s paradise. 
Looking at the empty chairs which 
not long ago were occupied by the 
duly accredited representatives of 
workers, employers and governments 
of other nations which were once free 
and democratic, the delegates this 
year tacitly dedicated themselves to 
the task of reconciling the vital emer- 
gency which today faces all the free 


peoples of the world with the pre- 
servation of gains already won and 
of hopes of further progress which 
had been on the verge of realization. 

As the delegate of American 
Workers I found most impressive and 
encouraging the attitude of my fellow 
delegates to the 1939 Conference. 
There was no semblance of panic or 
of desperation. The grim prospect 
of devastating war was accepted as 
a lesser danger than any further ef- 
forts to “appease” the aggressors. 
Civil liberty was recognized as the 
dearest privilege of working men and 
women. Even the representatives of 
the nations most likely to suffer the 
sudden onslaught of war seemed to 
have decided that it was no longer 
a matter of choice. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia and Spain had served 
as object lessons. The way in which 
the people of these nations have been 
yoked to the totalitarian machine had 
removed any element of doubt. 
Everyone at Geneva now recognizes 
that the defense of home and family 
necessitated the utmost concentration 
upon preparedness even at the cost of 
temporary suffering and a degree of 
regimentation. 

The conflicts between an economy 
the needs of which are geared to pre- 
paredness for war and the hopes for 
social progress is an everpresent fac- 
tor in present international discus- 
sions. Nevertheless the delegates 
saw no reason for abandoning the 
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preparation of Recommendations and 
Conventions for further improvement 
in conditions of work. Instead they 
made plans for continuing the work 
of the I. L. O. even if war should burst 
forth in Europe. It seemed generally 
agreed that the best way to meet the 
perverted nationalism of the totali- 
tarian powers is to go ahead building 
a better future for the free peoples of 
the other nations of the world. 


Endorsement of Roosevelt Peace 


Plea 


While the Conference took many 
important steps, perhaps none was 
more significant than the unpreceden- 
ted action of the workers’ group in 
unanimously declaring its fervent sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s plea for 
economic and social reconstruction 
through an international peace con- 
ference. Because of its importance 
in reflecting the attitude of the world 
labor movement on this subject I 
quote in full the manifesto as proposed 
by the Swedish, Dutch and Belgian 
workers’ delegates and as endorsed 
by the workers’ delegates of the 35 
nations which were represented at the 
Conference. 


“Whereas: Working people 
throughout the world have a common 
interest of major importance in seek- 
ing a just and enduring solution of 
the economic and social problems 
which underlie the bitter rivalries now 
threatening to engulf the civilized 
world in the futile chaos of war; 
and 

“Whereas: President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s recent message brought 
at least a temporary respite from im- 
pending strife and offered a real and 
rational avenue to peace and justice 
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among the peoples of the world; and 

“Whereas: The workers’ delegates 
to the twenty-fifth Session of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference as 
representatives of the free peoples of 
the world wish to avert any necessity 
of defending liberty and justice by 
shedding the blood of their innocent 
brothers in other nations, or of bank- 
rupting the economic and social re- 
sources of civilization by a perpetual 
state of armed preparedness against 
aggression; 

Therefore, We, the representative 
delegates of the working people of 35 
free nations join solemnly in a unani- 
mous proclamation to all the govern- 
ments of the world: 

1. That the working people of 
every nation wholeheartedly approve 
and are grateful for the intervention 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in averting at least temporarily the 
imminent disaster of a European con- 
flict ; 

2. That the working people of 
every nation sincerely urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to continue 
his efforts to bring about an honor- 
able and enduring peace; 

3. That working people of every 
nation strongly urge all Governments 
to join in the international conference 
suggested by President Roosevelt for 
an honest investigation into, and con- 
structive solution of, the economic 
difficulties, social problems and na- 
tionalistic rivalries which already are 
depriving hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple of their right to enjoy the fruits 
of civilization, and which, if not peace- 
ably solved, may destroy the innocent 
people of many nations.” 


With that resolution as an index to 
the attitude of the workers’ philos- 
ophy, the delegates proceeded with 
the business at hand. Even while 
waiving present action on basic items, 
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the workers’ delegates continued to 
sponsor sweeping programs for future 
progress in improving working con- 
ditions. They, at least, clearly recog- 
nize that the rise of totalitarianism 
is but a sympton of the underlying 
economic maladjustments which cause 
social and political unrest and which 
give birth to “ism” panaceas which 
are more dangerous than the eviis 
they are ballyhooed to correct. 


Winant as Director 


This 1939 Conference was the first 
general session since the inauguration 
as director of John C. Winant, for- 
mer governor of New Hampshire and 
first Chairman of the Federal Social 
Security Board. As one delegate 
said: “Mr. Winant brings the spirit 
of another continent to a distracted 
Europe.” His deep sincerity, his 
simplicity of approach and his faith 
in the future provided a keynote of 
courage and determination to face and 
to solve our difficult problems. His 
Director’s Report to the Conference 
was a thoughtful and clear picture of 
the realities of the international situa- 
tion and of his conception of the pres- 
ent and future role of the I. L. O. 
His closing speech to the Conference 
should be read by every American 
worker; it is a magnificent statement 
of the faith and determination neces- 
sary to build a lasting peace and to 
move forward toward the social ob- 
jectives of democracy. 

I want to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the workers’ delegates from 
the 35 different countries both for the 
fine cooperative spirit shown in carry- 
ing on our work as a group at the Con- 
ference and for the benefit which I 
personally obtained from the inter- 


change of experiences and views on 
the everyday problems of our organi- 
zations and on the larger problems 
facing us today. 


The American Delegation 


This year, as in past years, the 
American delegation gained strength 
by its unity of purpose and by its co- 
operation in translating these objec- 
tives into concrete Conference deci- 
sions. The Government delegates 
were Charles McLaughlin, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, whose pres- 
ence helped to emphasize the initia- 
tive of the United States Government 
in building the framework for a just 
peace, and Carter Goodrich, U. S. 
Labor Commissioner at Geneva, 
whose detailed knowledge of the Con- 
ference procedure and of the ques- 
tions on the agenda were of great 
value to us. Henry Harriman, the 
Chairman of the New England Power 
Association and a former President 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
represented American employers 
again this year and was also elected 
a vice-president of the Conference. 

As American Workers’ represen- 
tative I was particularly fortunate this 
year to be accompanied by Dan Tobin, 
Vice-President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and President of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and Herbert Woods, 
economist of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. Mr. Tobin 
was one of the most active and effec- 
tive members of the Conference. He 
not only spoke on the Director’s Re- 
port in the Plenary Session of the Con- 
ference but also represented American 
workers on the important Commit- 
tee of Hours of Work in Road Trans- 
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port. Mr. Woods likewise proved a 
highly competent and co-operative 
colleague who served with distinction 
on the Committee on Vocational Edu- 
cation and Apprenticeship. 

The advisers to the government 
delegates were Clara Beyer, Assistant 
Director of the Division of Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
who acted with distinction as reporter 
for the Committee on Vocational 
Education and Apprenticeship; A. 
Ford Hinrichs, also of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, who was the re- 
porter for the Committee on the Re- 
duction of Hours of Work in Coal 
Mines, and John Gambs, the Assist- 
ant Labor Commissioner at Geneva, 
who was of considerable assistance 
in aiding the delegation in handling 
its work. Mr. Harriman’s advisers 
were Clarence McDavitt, the former 
vice-president of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Chester Rowell, editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, and H. Horton, 
President of the Horton Motor Lines. 


The Decisions of the Conference 


Generalization of the reduction of 
hours of work in industry, commerce 
and offices; reduction of hours of 
work in coal mines; regulation of 
hours of work and rest periods of 
road transport drivers and their as- 
sistants; technical and vocational edu- 
cation and apprenticeship; regulation 
of contracts of employment of indig- 
enous workers; and recruiting, plac- 
ing and conditions of labor of migrant 
workers. These questions had been 
discussed in 1938; the governments 
were subsequently consulted in the 
usual way, and this June the Confer- 
ence adopted definite decisions on the 
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Conventions or Recommendations 
which would establish general inter- 
national regulations for each subject 
for which they were drafted. 

One direct effect of the stormy 
international situation on the work 
of the Conference was the fact that 
the Conference voted, with only the 
New Zealand delegation opposing, to 
postpone consideration of a general 
reduction of hours in industry, com- 
merce and offices. The Resolution 
adopted by the Conference, however, 
asked the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. to place the question on the 
agenda of the Conference again “‘as 
soon as such action was warranted by 
the international situation.” In ex- 
plaining the American attitude the 
U. S. Government delegate said: 
“With us the direction can still be 
forward and it is forward. We can- 
not, however, be blind to the facts of 
the world situation . . . it would be 
unrealistic to discuss the provisions of 
a Convention at a moment when the 
world situation makes its immediate 
application impossible ... it is 
armament and political insecurity that 
makes it impossible to make this year 
the international advance for which 
we hoped. It is no less true that the 
reverse of these conditions will make 
possible, and indeed necessary, the 
reduction of hours of work.” 

The workers’ group made their 
position clear to the Conference. 
They declared they believed they were 
forced to choose the lesser of two 
evils, and agree to sacrifice tempo- 
rarily shorter hours in order to pre- 
serve other fundamental trade union 
advances. In speaking on the Resolu- 
tion as an American worker, I said 
that the labor movement in the United 
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States could not and would not ac- 
cept any backward steps on shorter 
working hours, and that American 
workers stood ready to fight with 
their European colleagues for higher 
standards, but that they could not 
urge them to pursue a course that 
might endanger their basic rights as 
workers in a free society. However 
essential we regard the reduction of 
working hours, we could not fail to 
accept postponement as our contribu- 
tion to the defense of democracy. 
Leon Jouhaux, the French Workers’ 
delegate, warned the Conference that, 
unless it fully understood the work- 
ers’ sacrifice, when peace or peace 
conditions come then “our sacrifice 
will have proved to be in vain.” 

The same considerations affected 
the Committee set up to reach agree- 
ment on shorter hours in coal mines. 
The Committee was forced to admit 
that the needs of national defense 
made the adoption and actual appli- 
cation of a Convention on the subject 
impossible today. Thus a resolution 
was prepared and later adopted by 
the Conference accepting postpone- 
ment of shorter hours for coal miners, 
but keeping the matter open for re- 
consideration at the earliest possible 
moment, in view of the fact that most 
of the governments most directly con- 
cerned had expressed themselves in 
favor of shorter hours in coal mines. 

One argument raised in recent years 
against reduction of hours for coal 
miners has been the absence of sev- 
eral important countries from the 
I. L. O. deliberations. While we 
could not recognize this reason alone 
as a valid one for inactivity, the pres- 
ent day needs for national defense, 
and the importance of the coal indus- 


try in this connection made it clear 
that the reduction of hours of work 
in coal mines by international agree- 
ment, just as action toward shorter 
hours in industry, commerce and 
offices, must be postponed until later. 
The same realism which dominated 
the Conference made this postpone- 
ment reasonable, but the workers’ 
group emphasized the importance of 
making every effort to improve the 
miners’ conditions of work, both 
through national action and in the 
dealings of their governments with 
fascist countries. We urged employ- 
ers to take working conditions into 
real consideration in negotiating any 
future cartel arrangements. 

The Committee on the Reduction 
of Hours of Work in Road Trans- 
port, however, reached agreement on 
desirable international regulations for 
the industry, and adopted a Draft 
Convention, supplemented by four 
Recommendations which will undoubt- 
edly help to better existing conditions 
of road transport in many countries. 
American workers as represented by 
Daniel J. Tobin in the work of this 
Committee played a substantial part 
in the negotiation of this agreement. 
Although the Convention does not go 
as far as the workers group felt was 
just in the interests of road safety 
and in view of the higher labor stand- 
ards possible for the industry it makes 
a forward start. 

It lays down as basic general prin- 
ciples that hours of work for all driv- 
ers and their helpers (all the travel- 
ing staff but not the garage staff) 
should not exceed 8 a day, or 48 a 
week, with a daily rest period of 12 
hours and a weekly rest period of 30 
hours. The competent authority may 
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always allow exceptions in specified 
circumstances. Owner drivers are 
also covered by the Convention but 
they may be excluded by the National 
Authorities if their competition is not 
dangerous to labor standards in the 
industry. One important exemption 
to the weekly hours limit is the pro- 
viso that the authorities may permit 
longer hours for persons “who ordi- 
narily do a considerable amount of 
subsidiary work or whose work is 
frequently interrupted by periods of 
mere attendance.” Overtime is lim- 
ited to 75 hours or 100 hours, depend- 
ing on whether hours are averaged or 
not, if time and a quarter is paid. 
Overtime is unlimited if time and a 
half is paid. It is specified that the 
organizations of employers and work- 
ers must be consulted whenever the 
national authorities make any regu- 
lations on standards for the industry 
or on the coverage of the regulations 
in force. The usual “safety” clause 
is inserted, namely that in the coun- 
tries where conditions are already bet- 
ter than those suggested in the Con- 
vention the Convention may not be 
used to lower existing labor condi- 
tions in those countries. The Rec- 
ommendations deal with the carrying 
of control books by drivers, the regu- 
lation of night work shifts, the na- 
tional machinery for carrying out the 
principles of the Convention and Rec- 
ommendations, and with desirable 
standards for private chauffeurs. 
The work of the Conference on 
technical education and apprentice- 
ship was of particular interest to the 
American delegation. The Confer- 
ence finally adopted two Recommen- 
dations on the question, one dealing 
with vocational education and the 
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other with apprenticeship. These 
Recommendations lay down a set of 
general principles to serve as guides, 
but each country is urged to adopt the 
pattern to its own needs, taking into 
consideration its industrial develop- 
ment and organization and its customs 
and practices. 

The Recommendation on voca- 
tional training declares that any train- 
ing programs must be closely linked 
with the economic and social needs of 
the community with the occupational 
interests of the workers, and with 
the employers need for workers. For 
practical progress and the protection 
of the several interests involved the 
programs must have the active co- 
operation of the trade unions, the 
employers, and the young people 
themselves. The workers members 
of the Committee which drafted the 
Recommendation particularly urged 
and persuaded the Conference to 
accept the principle that compul- 
sory school attendance should be de- 
voted to general education but that 
there should also be courses which 
would give young persons a taste for 
and respect for manual work. It is 
also recommended that admission to 
vocational schools should be free and 
attendance made as easy as possible 
for all persons wishing training. The 
courses offered should include sub- 
jects of general educational value and 
also cover current social questions of 
general interest as well as economic 
and social problems of the country 
and locality. Local and regional ad- 
visory bodies are recommended for 
advice in making the program fit the 
needs of the community or district. 

Vocational guidance was not in- 
cluded in the work of the Committee 
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nor in the Recommendation, but its 
importance was fully recognized by 
the Committee this year, as well as in 
1938, when a Resolution was adopted 
by the Conference urging a detailed 
consideration of this subject at some 
early Session of the Conference. 

Most of the Committee felt that 
the Conference ought to frame inter- 
national regulations which could fit 
equally well into the countries which 
do not need strict supervision of ap- 
prenticeship and into those which feel 
the need of strict supervision. The 
Recommendation finally adopted does 
do this, and sets out suggestions on 
apprenticeship standards designed to 
make apprenticeship effective and to 
prevent any exploitation of appren- 
tices which might result in injuring 
them or in lowering the trade union 
standards of skill required in any 
branch of industry. 

The Recommendation prohibits 
young people from entering into ap- 
prenticeships until they have reached 
the age at which attendance at school 
is no longer compulsory, and until 
after they have passed a medical ex- 
amination satisfactorily. The prin- 
ciples of the Recommendation also 
cover registration of apprentices, the 
transfer of apprentices from one em- 
ployer to another, and apprentice- 
ship contracts with regard to remu- 
neration and holidays with pay. 

The Conference adopted two Con- 
ventions and two Recommendations 
on the regulation of contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers. 
One Convention deals with written 
contracts of employment for native 
workers and is supplemented by a Rec- 
ommendation setting various desir- 
able standards for fixing the maximum 
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length of these contracts. The other 
Convention deals with the abolition 
of penal sanctions for any breach of 
employment contract by an indige- 
nous worker. The other Recommen- 
dation urges the creation of labor in- 
spection services in colonial territories 
when there is no check on the applica- 
tion of labor or social measures. The 
progress of the Conference along 
these lines is of substantial value in 
protecting native workers against 
unscrupulous employers and their 
agents, and is a logical continuation 
of its former work in this field in de- 
veloping the responsibilities of a na- 
tion to improve the standards of liv- 
ing among the colonial peoples under 
their guardianship. 

The Convention on Migration for 
Employment deals largely with the re- 
cruitment of migrant workers for em- 
ployment, their placement in the new 
country, and their treatment while 
employed there. The Committee dis- 
cussions developed less conflict be- 
tween employer and worker interests 
than it did between countries of emi- 
gration and countries of immigration. 
The major point of difficulty was get- 
ting provisions about the equal treat- 
ment of immigrant workers and na- 
tional workers accepted in a form 
which fully protected migrant workers 
from hardships, and although the 
Convention is not as strong as it might 
be on this point, it is a start in the 
right direction. The two Recommen- 
dations supplement the Convention 
by laying down more detailed sugges- 
tions as to the recruitment, placement 
and equality of treatment of migrants 
and as to cooperation between coun- 
tries directly concerned. 
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Resolutions 


The Conference also adopted sev- 
eral resolutions of importance. One, 
introduced by Jouhaux the French 
Workers’ Delegate and Kupers the 
Workers’ Delegate from Holland, 
concerned the employment of women. 
Stating that much remains to be done 
before women actually receive equal 
rights with men, it declares that one 
of the tasks of the I. L. O. is to raise 
the position of women workers and 
to continue its efforts for their protec- 
tion along with its efforts to better 
conditions for all workers. The res- 
olution recognizes the importance of 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, and asks the I. L. O. to com- 
plete its investigation on this question 
as soon as possible. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
Conference and referred to the Gov- 
erning Body of the Organization sug- 
gests a study of the methods each 
country uses and the possible methods 
which could be used to encourage 
ratification of the decisions of the 
Conference and to make the activities 
of the I. L. O. known and appreciated 
in the various countries. It urges that 
the delegates to next year’s Confer- 
ence exchange views on this subject. 
A third resolution asks the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the placing on 
an early Conference agenda the ques- 
tion of the establishment of special 
labor courts for the enforcement of 
labor legislation. 

In addition to these general Con- 
ference resolutions the Workers 
Group adopted the resolution on a 
world economic conference already 
mentioned, and as last year, a resolu- 
tion on China. The China resolution 
expresses our fellowship and sym- 


pathy with the valiant fighters of 
China, condemns Japanese aggression 
while in no way blaming the Japanese 
working class for it, and urges gov- 
ernments and peoples everywhere to 
make the utmost effort to help the 
Chinese people to crush the warmak- 
ers and to resist the threats to her 
national freedom. 

Perhaps no event of recent years 
has been so influential in arousing the 
determination of democratic peoples 
of the world to call a halt to ag- 
gression than did the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The workers dele- 
gates who had worked closely with 
the now suppressed labor movement 
of that nation adopted the following 
resolution with deep sorrow: 


“The Workers Group of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference meet- 
ing in Geneva in June, 1939, before 
entering upon the discussions on the 
questions inscribed on the agenda of 
the Conference, notes with the most 
profound regret the absence of a 
Czechoslovak delegation. 

“Tt is not of her own accord that 
Czechoslovakia is absent from the 
International Labor Conference this 
year. On the contrary, it is due to the 
desire of a foreign power, which under 
the fallacious pretext of protecting 
the so-called political and economic 
interests of Czechoslovakia, has im- 
posed on that nation a _ regime 
which its people repudiates practi- 
cally unanimously. 

“The Workers Group unanimously 
desires to express its sympathy with 
the Czechoslovak people, and in par- 
ticular with the workers of that coun- 
try, which since the foundation of the 
International Labor Organization, 
has been a loyal and active member 
of the organization and has always 
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honored its international obligations 
in every domain. 

“The Workers Group expresses 
the hope that in the very near future 
Czechoslovakia will be able to re- 
sume her place in the International 
Labor Organization and to bring once 
more her valuable and fruitful collab- 
oration with the work of social prog- 
ress throughout the world.” 


Democracy and the I. L. O. 


Democracy keynoted the work and 
atmosphere of the 1939 Conference. 
By its whole composition and proce- 
dure, the Conference itself is an ex- 
ample of democracy in action. The 
three groups, workers, employers, and 
governments, work together in strug- 
gling with complicated problems of 
future relationships. The trade union 
representatives have complete equal- 
ity of status with the representatives 
of employers and governments. On 
the basis of free and full discussion 
between legitimate, independent rep- 
resentatives of all three groups 
some constructive agreement can be 
reached. The workers believe that 
only through such voluntary coopera- 
tive effort can the roots of the social 
problem be reached. 

It is worth noting that several 
delegates at the Conference, in stress- 
ing this aspect of the Conference dis- 
cussions, suggested the extension of 
workers participation in other inter- 
national organizations. Hallsworth, 
the British workers delegate, said 
“our workers organizations believe 
that if they had been made a constitu- 
ent part of the League as they have 
been of the I. L. O. the world today 
would be far happier than it is. We 
have no desire to belittle the work of 
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the League. On the contrary, we de- 
sire as workers to rebuild it on surer 
ground. The success of the I. L. O. 
indicates the basis upon which a re- 
vitalized League can be established. 
Freely chosen and unfettered dele- 
gates of the organized labor move- 
ments of the various countries, real- 
izing how much the work of the 
League and the I. L. O. impinge upon 
each other, may in the Council Cham- 
ber, and in this great Assembly Hall, 
by word and action, make a lasting 
contribution to the solution of the 
world’s problems.” 

We in the American continent can 
appreciate this point of view. Ameri- 
can labor participation in the Pan- 
American Conference is now an estab- 
lished fact and from it the Confer- 
ences gain economic reality and an 
enduring social basis. The same 
method has also proved successful in 
the regional Pan-American Labor 
Conference of the I. L. O. held in 
Santiago, and American workers look 
forward to cooperating fully in the 
work of the coming Regional Labor 
Conference at Havana. 

But the positive emphasis of the 
Conference of 1939 was the great 
value attached by delegate after dele- 
gate to the democratic way of life 
and everything that those words im- 
ply. The theme that ran through the 
general discussion on the Director’s 
Report was utter faith in democracy, 
and the words rang true at a time 
when democracy is being challenged 
in many parts of the world. The 
opinion among the Conference dele- 
gates was that we must continue to 
make every effort and every sacrifice 
until democracy and freedom are safe 
in the world. 
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As the British Workers Delegate 
pointed out, however, “it is not 
enough to value democracy enthusias- 
tically. The problem of democracy 
is not to revise its philosophy which 
is rooted to the ultimate values of 
civilization but to make democracy 
work with increasing efficiency.” 
Making democracy work means find- 
ing solutions for the social evils that 
exist in any superficial political democ- 
racy. It does not mean inactivity in 
the face of serious social problems. 
The 1939 Conference has expressed 
the faith of a great many Govern- 
ments, workers and employers that 
democracy can be made to work ef- 


fectively and that it can move ahead 
slowly but surely even in the most 
difficult circumstances. 

The American people, and partic. 
ularly American workers, know that 
real democracy and social justice 
know no nationalistic boundaries. 
We, in the United States, should do 
our full share in cooperating with 
other nations to devise the most intel- 
ligent and far-sighted international 
program possible through the I. L. O. 
machinery so that the democratic vir- 
tues of tolerance, reason, justice and 
freedom may continue to grow in all 
lands including our own. 





DANDELIONS 


This is the gold for which 
We neither struggle nor wait— 
It heals the banks of a ditch, 
It is bold at a castle’s gate. 
To a hovel’s door, it runs 
Like little beaming suns. 


It is a crazy stitch 


That glows on a hillside’s green. 
It is light—crowding in between 
Cold walls austere and haunted . . . 
Squandered—where few have seen, 
Beaming—although not wanted. 


If it were suddenly lost, 
If its light at last were done 
By all the springs we crossed, 
We should be the ones to run 
To it, in a few old places, 
And in each little merry sun 


Bury our faces. 


—GLENN Warp DresBAcu, Spirit. 
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GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 
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ROUP hospitalization, popu- 
larly known as the three cents a 
day plan, has been generally 
neglected by organized labor and by 
liberals interested in raising workers’ 
living standards, although the plan 
has now become a widely accepted so- 
cial insurance institution. In January 
1939, almost three million subscrib- 
ers were enrolled in the 53 non-profit, 
hospital service plans approved by the 
American Hospital Association. This 
figure represents a jump from a few 
thousand members in 1933. Further- 
more the present rate of growth is 
constantly accelerating so that a total 
membership of ten millions in 1942 
has been predicted by C. Rufus 
Rorem, the shepherd of this move- 
ment. Nevertheless the makers of 
liberal opinion have casually dismissed 
group hospitalization, in spite of its 
respectable proportions, as a scheme 
of the hospital people to salvage their 
depression-hit institutions, but of no 
consequence as regards the medical 
problems of workers. Consequently 
the only large-sized development in 
recent years in the field of medical 
economics—aside from another big- 
ger and better “survey”—has been al- 
lowed to remain in the hands of the 
hospitals and the medical societies. 
We may safely neglect some earlier 
roots and accept the 1933 Ameri- 
can Hospital Association convention 
which endorsed group hospitalization, 
as the effectual commencement of the 
movement. The depression struck the 
hospitals especially hard; not only did 
the income from patients and contri- 


butions fall, but more demands were 
made for free service. Motivated by 
this fiscal crisis, encouraged by the 
reported success of the plan at the 
Baylor University Hospital, and 
heartened by the espousal of group 
hospitalization by the influential Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care 
in 1932, the delegates voted for the 
plan. Certain standards such as non- 
profit control, a dignified promotion, 
and an emphasis on the public wel- 
fare rather than hospital finance were 
adopted, and later a Council on Hos- 
pital Service was set up in the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association to maintain 
a list of approved plans, meeting 
these standards. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund made a large grant to es- 
tablish a central clearing house of in- 
formation in the Hospital Associa- 
tion’s home in Chicago and to C. 
Rufus Rorem, the director of this 
committee, should go a good deal of 
the credit for group hospitalization’s 
rapid yet stable growth. (No non- 
profit, free choice plan has ever failed 
financially. The administrators have 
formed an Association of Group Hos- 
pitalization Plan Executives to ex- 
change ideas on technical problems. 

The distinctive features of group 
hospitalization are the solicitation 
and enrollment of subscribers in 
groups, and the collection of premi- 
ums by the convenient payroll deduc- 
tion method whenever possible. The 
costs of solicitation and collections 
are thereby reduced. The group en- 
rollment device also permits an aver- 
age selection of risks for actuarial 
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soundness, a problem that has plagued 
the private insurancé companies ope- 
rating on an individual enrollment 
basis. For more details let us go to 
the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York City, a non-profit group 
hospitalization plan organized in 
1935 under a special state law. A 
majority of the directors are hospital 
representatives as the law demands; 
the rest of the Board are medical so- 
ciety leaders and businessmen. The 
Associated Hospital Service and the 
other eight plans in the state are su- 
pervised by the State Department of 
Social Welfare and the Insurance 
Commission. The state has been di- 
vided into nine monopolistic jurisdic- 
tions, one for each plan, so as to avoid 
the costly duplication of service com- 
mon in the field of private insurance. 

The machinery is quite simple. The 
subscriber is admitted to a participat- 


ing hospital on the word of his own 
physician that hospitalization is desir- 


able. The hospital sends his bill to 
the Associated Hospital Service. 
Practically all of the local hospitals 
participate in the plan, and from 
these the subscriber has free choice. 
The wary reader hardened perhaps 
by an encounter with a private insur- 
ance company will be more receptive 
if he reads that only about 1 per cent 
of its 125,000 claims have been re- 
jected by the Service, and that no bene- 
fit dispute has ever reached the law- 
suit stage. 

The subscriber pays $9.60 a year 
or $24 for a whole family, no matter 
how large, for which the following 
benefits are receivable: 30 days in a 
semi-private room with regular hos- 
pital attention, a 334 per cent reduc- 
tion on care after the 30 days, X-rays, 
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anaesthesia, laboratory work, and or. 
dinary medications and dressings, 
The Associated Hospital Service un- 
like many plans permits individual 
enrollments though the rates are 
slightly higher and about 13 per cent 
of the total have enrolled individu- 
ally. It is interesting to compare 
the 34 of 1 per cent solicitation cost 
of the Service with the 20 per cent 
average of 115 casualty companies in 
1937. The real badge of merit is of 
course the public’s response ; the mem- 
bership was 40,000 in December 
1935; 200,000 in 1936; 554,000 in 
1937; and over a million in 1938, and 
this rate of increase is itself still on 
the increase. More significant per- 
haps is the official figure that 94 per 
cent of the subscribers have renewed 
their membership. Such a growth 
must sound fantastic to those ac- 
quainted with the experiences of the 
medical cooperatives. The employers 
have generally cooperated although 
some extra expense for bookkeeping, 
etc., is involved; the Telephone Com- 
pany has actually hired several em- 
ployees for the sole purpose of doing 
this work. The local press has ac- 
cepted much unpaid publicity. No 
complaint has yet been received from 
a doctor over a matter involving his 
patient. In passing it may be pointed 
out for the benefit of those interested 
in forming medical cooperatives that 
the quick membership growth of the 
Associated Hospital Service as well 
as other plans has been due to three 
factors; the plans have all started off 
with a bang because of a loan of sev- 
eral thousand dollars from local hos- 
pitals or community chests; the plans 
executives have emphasized general 
public relations and have not merely 
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concentrated on interesting the doc- 
tors and subscribers; the plans repre- 
sentatives have devoted their time to 
enrolling large groups rather than 
individuals. 

Group hospitalization has helped 
many persons budget against their 
hospital bills. True, hospital care ac- 
counts for only 12 per cent of the 
average family’s annual sickness ex- 
penditures; but hospital care insur- 
ance has a certain timeliness value 
since it operates at the critical moment 
of the expensive, severe illnesses. The 
plan can remove about 50 per cent of 
the sting from those sudden large sick- 
ness bills that may cause an economic 
catastrophe. Group hospitalization 
also has a real value insofar as it 
will financially stabilize our socially 
desirable voluntary hospital system 
(with certain reservations to be 
pointed out). The plans in New York 
City and Rochester already supply 
over 20 per cent of their participating 
hospitals’ income. 

Unfortunately the full significance 
of group hospitalization, especially in- 
sofar as the low income families are 
concerned, must still be described in 
the future tense. Organized labor will 
be more interested in the potentiali- 
ties of this baby institution than in its 
present achievements. To begin with 
the plans can readily be extended to 
cover more of the sickness bill. When 
other benefits are added the adminis- 
trative costs are proportionately re- 
duced; the estimate has been made 
that the Associated Hospital Service 
can provide doctors care in the hos- 
pital as well as the hospitalization, 
for $35 per family, as contrasted with 
its present rate of $24 for a family’s 
hospital care alone. More important, 


the plan can make use of its existing 
machinery and relationships to quickly 
amass a membership of such propor- 
tions as would be undreamed of by the 
medical cooperatives based on Roch- 
dale principles. In 1938 the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association formally en- 
dorsed an extension of the plans to 
cover doctors care but in some cities 
conferences between the doctors and 
the local plans had already been under 
way for some time. In New York 
City the local dental societies have 
been negotiating with the Associated 
Hospital Service in regard to the cov- 
erage of dental care, which now ac- 
counts for 19 per cent of the average 
family’s health expenditures. Another 
excellent suggestion is the coverage 
of home nursing care since it can be 
included at a very small extra cost 
and since some hospitalization will 
thus be rendered unnecessary, espe- 
cially for maternity cases. The Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service, operating in 
a locality where an unusually large 
number of births take place in a hos- 
pital, might even find it financially 
advisable to extend some home nurs- 
ing care and not increase the member- 
ship dues at all. 

In short the plans can very possi- 
bly bring to America a very exten- 
sive, long overdue, voluntary health 
insurance system which will not only 
help the many subscribers budget 
against sickness, but will eventually 
aid the workers who cannot afford 
the relatively expensive voluntary 
insurance, to receive the compulsory 
health insurance they need. It should 
be recalled that the European govern- 
mental laws were really the outcome 
of wide voluntary systems. Already 
group hospitalization has very clearly 
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increased the prestige of insurance 
against sickness with the legislators, 
the doctors and the public. Doubt- 
lessly the million and a quarter mem- 
bership of the New York State plans 
was a factor in the vote at the 1938 
New York Constitutional Convention 
for an amendment to make constitu- 
tional a possible compulsory health in- 
surance law, and in the later over- 
whelming acceptance of this amend- 
ment by the voters at the polls. 

Group hospitalization also has the 
potential value of being used as an 
economic instrument to bring order 
into our chaotic hospital system, to 
raise the professional standards of 
our hospitals, and to reduce the cost 
of this modern, expensive physicians’ 
auxiliary. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has set a prece- 
dent which may well be followed by 
the plans: the company included in an 
agreement with a Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation for the care of policyholders 
a clause providing the installation of 
an adequate accounting system in the 
Nurses Association. Each voluntary 
hospital today pursues a course in ac- 
cordance with its own Board of Trus- 
tees recognizable pride in developing 
their institution. Unfortunately this 
course often conflicts with the inter- 
ests of other hospitals and the welfare 
of the community at large. For ex- 
ample the New York City Hospital 
Survey reports that hospitals with 
many empty beds went in for more 
construction during the trying period 
from 1930 to 1934 while some hos- 
pitals could not find enough funds to 
keep their doors open. The Hospital 
Survey also exhibits a picture of gen- 
erally unbusinesslike administration of 
our voluntary hospitals. Only a hand- 


ful of hospitals use the Hospital 
Bureau of Standards and Purchases, 
a central purchasing service, although 
a 10 per cent saving on purchases is 
possible. The Community Chest in 
Rochester estimated a 20 per cent re- 
duction on operation costs if the hos- 
pitals of that city would set up a cen- 
tral bureau to supply certain common 
services and to make the purchases. 
The Hospital Survey discovered that 
out of 96 voluntary hospitals, only 29 
based their operations on an annual 
budget, only 18 had an adequate ac- 
counting system, only 28 had a peri- 
odic audit by a public accountant 
of recognized standing, and only 35 
regularly published an annual report. 

State supervision of the hospitals 
has been only nominal in the opinion 
of the Hospital Survey nor have the 
various Hospital Councils yet exerted 
any important influence. However, 
the local group hospitalization plan 
can very effectively shape the hospital 
system by its refusal to permit any 
institution to participate which does 
not meet acceptable standards. The 
voluntary hospital is too valuable an 
institution for the better ones to risk 
a bad public reputation because of the 
poorer ones. As David McAlpin Pyle 
of the United Hospital Fund put it, 
“The day has come when we should 
abandon the familiar cry ‘Save the 
voluntary hospitals’. Up to this time 
that has meant ‘save all the hospitals’ 
and I think that there are some of 
them now‘that are not worth saving.” 
The plan executives seem to have 
dodged this question thus far, proba- 
bly because of its formidability at 
this early stage of development, but 
they have neglected to recognize that 
their subsidies are already affecting 
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the hospitals for good or evil. The 
Associated Hospital Service, spon- 
sored by the United Hospital Fund, 
tends to favor its many small par- 
ticipating hospitals through the prac- 
tice of paying all hospitals a flat $6.75 
per patient day; the smaller hospitals 
because of inadequate equipment and 
service can supply the care at less than 
$6.75, while the larger, really more 
eficient, hospitals often lose money at 
this rate just because of their superior 
services. Yet the New York Hospital 
Survey, also sponsored by the United 
Hospital Fund, recommends that the 
small hospitals be closed or merged 
with other institutions because this 
group of hospitals, so favored by the 
plan, are uneconomic and inefficient 
units. The real choice before the 
plans then is not whether to adopt 
a policy in this regard, but rather, 
whether to give conscious direction to 
an existent policy of drift. 

Still a third potentiality of group 
hospitalization lies in the excellent 
thought of James Rorty in his book 
“American Medicine Mobilizes,” 
namely to decrease for its subscrib- 
ers the bloated costs of medicines. 
Drugs and eyeglasses consume as 
much as 1§ per cent of the average 
family’s health expenditures. Still 
other potential developments may be 
listed, for example, a valuable health 
education work with the subscribers, 
through a monthly circular. 


As group hospitalization exists to- 
day, these important eventualities, 
the extension to more of the sickness 
bill, and the rationalization of the 
hospital system and the drug busi- 
ness, can hardly be hoped for. The 
hospitals and to a lesser degree the 
doctors control the plans to the virtual 
exclusion of the subscriber, although 
it should be here stated parentheti- 
cally that the plans have generally 
been conducted with no positive abuses 
as far as the subscriber is concerned. 
The hospital people, as becomes very 
obvious in New York and other 
places, will need the support of the 
subscriber representatives (probably 
they will be influential labor and 
farmer leaders), before a healthy ar- 
rangement for doctors care and other 
new benefits can be worked out. The 
better hospital representatives will 
need the consumers backing to force 
good administration on the less public- 
minded hospitals. The doctors will 
need the consumer forces in a new 
battle of their old campaign against 
the drug interests. The first step then 
in the realization of the enormous 
potentialities of group hospitaliza- 
tion is the assumption by the consumer 
of a strong place in the administration 
of well-established plans. This means 
that trade union farm organization 
and leaders will have to interest them- 
selves in today’s group hospitalization 
plans. 











ARE DOMESTIC WORKERS COMING OF AGE 


RaE L. NEEDLEMAN 


OW THAT the Congress has 
again dimmed the hopes of 
more than two and a quarter 

millions of America’s household em- 
ployees of immediate inclusion under 
the benefits of the Social Security Act, 
it seems a good opportunity to pause 
for a few questions and answers. 
Household employees are not un- 
accustomed to being left outside the 
pale of social benefits. In fact, in the 
United States the exclusion of domes- 
tic workers from social and labor leg- 
islation has been the rule rather than 
the exception. Only recently, and 
particularly since the enactment of the 
Social Security Act, has the question 
of protective legislation for domestic 
workers come to the forefront. 
Although in this country social and 
labor legislation has been trailing be- 
hind most other countries, still even 
before the passage of the Federal So- 
cial Security Act we were able to 
boast of 46 State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, of 43 laws regulating 
the hours of work and of 16 minimum 
wage laws, but only in two instances— 
workmen’s compensation in New Jer- 
sey and minimum wage in Wisconsin 
—did domestic workers enter the pic- 
ture; and the only notable progress 
made by domestic workers in the re- 
cent expansion of labor legislation is 
that they are now covered by two laws 
regulating the hours of work. The 
State of Washington and Alaska have 
been heroic enough to prescribe a 
working week of 60 hours for domes- 
tic workers in private homes. Under 
minimum wage laws there has been, 
statistically speaking, a regression in 


the status of domestic workers, since 
before the expansion of minimum 
wage legislation one out of 16 States 
mentioned domestic workers now the 
ratio is one to 26. 

Nor have domestic workers re- 
ceived greater consideration under the 
Social Security Act. At the beginning 
of State unemployment compensation 
legislation it looked as though this 
group of wage-earners was going to 
fare better under these laws. Of the 
six State laws enacted before the pas- 
sage of the Federal Social Security 
Act, three (the laws of New York, 
Utah and Washington) included do- 
mestic workers, but two of these 
laws have since been revamped dur- 
ing which process domestic workers 
dropped out. At the present time 
New York (where there are four or 
more servants in a household) and 
Idaho are the only States which cover 
this group of workers. 

Why have domestic workers been 
excluded from social and labor legis- 
lation? Numerically they comprise 
a much larger group than other cate- 
gories of workers. The estimated 
number of domestic workers (2,237,- 
000, as of 1930) constitutes approxi- 
mately one-fifteenth of the Nation’s 
wage-earners. The usual answer is 
that these workers are different and 
the unusual answer is that we have 
gotten into the habit of excluding 
them. But in what respects are do- 
mestic workers different from other 
groups of wage-earners? And are 
the differences of such a nature as to 
make it impossible to extend the 
benefits of social and labor legislation 
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to these workers? Or have we really 
gotten into the habit of excluding 
them? 

Characteristics of domestic work- 
ers, as well as of other workers, group 
themselves into two categories: those 
dealing with the make-up of the job, 
and those dealing with the make-up 
of the group. Such factors as the age 
composition of the group, marital 
status, sex, color, and nativity con- 
stitute the category dealing with the 
make-up of the group. The char- 
acteristics dealing with the make-up 
of the job are those of: residence, 
payments in kind, part-time work, lack 
of concentration in work places, labor 
turnover, and the casual character of 
domestic work. A brief summary of 
these characteristics will help to ap- 
praise their relationship to social and 
labor legislation. 

Perhaps the most outstanding char- 
acteristic, in the category dealing with 
the make-up of the job, is that of resi- 
dence. In domestic service a rela- 
tively large proportion of workers 
live in the homes of their employers. 
Sample studies indicate that from 30 
to 80 per cent (depending upon the 
size of the community and the geo- 
graphic region) of “full-time” domes- 
tic workers reside where they work. 
This practice is not confined to domes- 
tic occupations alone, except that in 
other employments it exists in limited 
degrees. 

The prevalence of part-time em- 
ployment has also played an important 
part in distinguishing domestic serv- 
ice from other occupations. Part- 
time workers are of two types: those 
who work for several employers at 
the same time, but are employed 
throughout the week, and those who 
work only part of the week for one or 


more employers. To what extent 
domestic workers are employed on a 
part-time basis is not accurately 
known, but available information in- 
dicates that approximately 20 percent 
of household employees work on such 
a basis. 

With respect to part-time work the 
question is also one of degree, and in 
other occupations also part-time work- 
ers are of two types. For example, 
sales persons who work one or two 
days in the week, usually on Saturdays 
and special “sales days,” and account- 
ants who work for a number of em- 
ployers at the same time, one day or 
a few hours per week for each em- 
ployer. 

The existence of part-time employ- 
ment among domestic workers, and 
the fact that there is a relatively large 
labor turnover in domestic occupa- 
tions, and that this type of work is 
looked upon with disfavor in the 
United States, has led to the opinion 
that domestic work is casual in charac- 
ter. The general impression seems to 
be that domestic work is resorted to 
merely as a make-shift; young girls 
accept household employment to sup- 
port themselves while attending 
school, or until something better turns 
up; married women accept such work 
during periods of their husband’s un- 
employment or to supplement a low 
income, in the hope that they will give 
up the work when their husband’s in- 
come increases ; widowed and divorced 
women accept domestic employment 
to tide over temporary hard times. 
The available evidence shows that 
such impressions are only partially 
true. 

One point of evidence is the fact 
that 45 percent of the estimated num- 
ber of domestic workers are negroes, 
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and since the employment opportuni- 
ties for negroes in industry, commerce 
and the professions are extremely 
limited, these workers, of necessity or 
otherwise, constitute a permanent 
group in domestic service. Another 
point of evidence is that of duration 
of employment. Duration of employ- 
ment while not altogether indicative 
of the casual character of the occupa- 
tion does, however, shows the degree 
of stability, either of the job or of the 
worker. Sample studies of domestic 
workers show that large proportions 
of workers remain on the job for rela- 
tively long periods. 

The furnishing of perquisites by 
employers to their workers, in addi- 
tion to or in lieu of a cash wage, is 
often cited as another characteristic 
peculiar to domestic service. How- 
ever, this practice is prevalent in other 
occupations in the same degree as in 
domestic service. In the hotel and 
restaurant industries, for example, the 
proportion of workers receiving pay- 
ments in kind is not smaller than in 
domestic service. The problems of 
payments in kind do not present 
greater administrative difficulties in 
domestic service than in the other oc- 
cupations where the practice prevails. 

Lack of concentration in work 
places is also considered a distinguish- 
ing feature of domestic service. Un- 
like most factory workers, household 
employees are not concentrated in 
large units in their places of employ- 
ment. The one-servant household is 
the typical employing unit in the 
United States. Here too the charac- 
teristic is not confined to domestic 
service alone. Employers of one 
worker are not unusual in other oc- 
cupations, but in domestic service such 
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employers constitute the vast ma- 
jority. 

The foregoing shows that domestic 
workers do not possess any charac- 
teristics which are not also found 
among other groups of wage-earners, 
except that most of these characteris- 
tics are present in other employments 
to a smaller degree. In other words, 
it is the extent rather than the nature 
of the characteristics which sets 
domestic workers apart as a category. 

The characteristics dealing with the 
make-up of the group are also those 
of degree as compared with other 
categories of workers. Outstanding 
among these characteristics is that of 
the ratio of female to male. Of the 
estimated number of domestic work- 
ers, 9I percent were women as com- 
pared to 23 percent of women among 
all wage-earners and salaried em- 
ployees taken together. 

The distribution of female domes- 
tic workers by marital status differs 
also from that of other gainfully em- 
ployed women in that there are larger 
proportions of married, widowed, and 
divorced women in domestic service 
than among the remaining groups of 
gainfully employed women. Still an- 
other difference, which is significant 
only from the standpoint of actuarial 
considerations in old-age insurance, is 
that of the age distribution of the 
group. According to the Census of 
1930, there were larger proportions 
of domestic workers in the older age 
brackets than among all wage-earn- 
ers and salaried employees; which 
means that more persons reach the 
age of 60 or 65 in domestic service 
at any given time than among all 
groups taken together. 

To what extent, if at all, do the 
above factors or characteristics hin- 
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der the coverage of domestic work- 
ers under social and labor legislation? 
Thechief considerationsineffectuating 
such legislation for any group of 
workers are those of enforcement, but 
the problems of enforcement, al- 
though contingent upon the character 
of the group to which the legislation 
applies, present different aspects under 
the different types of legislation. 

With respect to hour legislation, the 
factor of residence would appear to be 
the greatest obstacle in enforcing such 
legislation, unless the number of hours 
were unusually large, in which case the 
purpose of maximum hour legislation 
would be defeated. Picture your maid 
stopping work when the clock strikes 
seven or even eight, leaving the dishes 
unfinished, or dinner partly served. 
This appears difficult of achievement 
even in the case of those workers who 
do not live in the homes of their em- 
ployers, but especially in the case of 
those workers who do. 

Legislation regulating the hours of 
work for household employees might, 
however, have a tendency to reduce 
the working hours even though the 
letter of the law could not be observed 
at the outset. If the law, let us say, 
specified a working week of 54 hours, 
those hours would establish a bench- 
mark. When Mary Jones would con- 
tinue washing the dishes or serving 
dinner after the ninth or tenth hour 
had struck, she would know that she 
was working long hours; and her em- 
ployer would also be aware of that 
fact. Today when Mary works 70 to 
80 hours per week she does not know 
whether those are long or short hours. 
Moreover, it is generally agreed that 
the regulation of hours of work would 
improve household management to 
the extent that a specified number of 


hours and a shorter work week would 
eventually become feasible. 

Under minimum wage legislation, 
the chief difficulty of enforcement 
would arise from the fact that domes- 
tic workers are not concentrated in 
large units in places of employment; 
since there would be practically as 
many employing units to inspect as 
there are workers. Moreover, while 
it is customary for labor inspectors 
to visit commercial establishments to 
check on compliance with the labor 
laws, such inspection in private homes 
would be new. And even if inspec- 
tors were to visit the homes, as is 
customary in European countries 
which have protective legislation for 
domestic workers, it would still be 
difficult to ascertain whether the work- 
ers received the minimum wage unless 
they testified or unless some sort of 
payroll record were kept. This diffi- 
culty also prevails when dealing 
with small commercial establishments 
where only one or two workers are 
employed, as in such establishments 
payroll records are not usually kept, 
except that it is much easier to initiate 
commercial establishments to keeping 
payroll records than it would be the 
housewife. 

The effectiveness of minimum wage 
legislation for household employees 
would depend to a large degree upon 
the energy and intelligence of the 
workers. But, as in the case of hour 
legislation, minimum wage laws 
would establish a bench-mark which 
would eventually standardize the 
wages of domestic workers. 

Under old-age and health insurance 
the problems of enforcement are not 
as serious as those under minimum 
wage legislation, but are, nevertheless, 
an important consideration. Here 
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too, the factor of lack of concentra- 
tion in places of employment would 
play an important part in creating 
compliance difficulties. But under 
old-age and health insurance the in- 
ducement of evading the law would 
not be as large as that under mini- 
mum wage legislation. If, for ex- 
ample, the law specified a minimum 
wage of $15 per week and the em- 
ployer paid only $12, there would be 
a direct saving to the employer of $3 
every week, but the saving under old- 
age and health insurance to the typi- 
cal household employer by not com- 
plying with the law would be in cents 
and not in dollars. 

The difficulties of enforcing the 
provisions of old-age and health in- 
surance in domestic employments 
would center in negligence and lack of 
knowledge as to the liability under the 
law rather than in attempts to evade 
the law. 

In addition to the administrative 
considerations, old-age and health in- 
surance are faced with problems of 
adjusting certain aspects of the insur- 
ance system to existing characteristics 
of this group of workers. For ex- 
ample, such factors as the ratio of 
female to male, the relatively large 
proportion of married women among 
domestic workers, the larger propor- 
tions of persons in the older age 
brackets, and that earnings of domes- 
tic workers are generally low, call for 
special financial considerations. The 
factor of migration of workers from 
industry and commerce to domestic 
service and vice versa, calls for close 
scrutiny as to the extent to which 
insurance for domestic workers must 
conform to that of other employ- 
ments. 

Unemployment 


insurance for 
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domestic workers would present, in 
addition to the problems of compli- 
ance, more serious difficulties due to 
the existence of the part-time worker. 
The determination of what constitutes 
genuine unemployment in the case of 
the part-time worker would be no easy 
task. Even if such insurance were re- 
stricted to the so-called full-time 
domestic workers, the problem would 
not be entirely eliminated, since move- 
ments of domestic workers from part- 
time to full-time status and vice versa 
are considerable. 

These difficulties, although more 
serious than under other forms of so- 
cial and labor legislation are not insur- 
mountable except that considerable 
experience under the insurance system 
would have to be acquired to handle 
the problems of unemployment insur- 
ance for domestic workers. 

Under workmen’s compensation, 
the problem of compliance would be 
more or less negligible, and it is gen- 
erally conceded, as will be pointed 
out presently, that the exclusion of 
domestic workers from this type of 
legislation was not motivated by any 
fear of enforcement difficulties. 

Administrative and financial feasi- 
bility constitute but one aspect of the 
question of protective legislation for 
domestic workers. Equally important 
considerations are those of social 
policy, economic interests, inertia, and 
the concept of need; all of which have 
been instrumental to greater or lesser 
degrees in excluding domestic work- 
ers from protective legislation. 

In the matter of minimum wage 
and hour legislation, social policy and 
economic interests have played an im- 
portant part in decisions to exclude 
domestic workers from these laws. 
It has been argued—largely by em- 
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ployers of household labor—that in- 
creasing wages and decreasing the 
hours of work of domestic workers 
would eliminate the so-called mar- 
ginal employer, the employer who em- 
ploys domestic labor if it could be had 
cheaply, but who would dispense with 
it if the cost were increased. Those 
who have held contrary views, and 
have recognized the need for such 
legislation have done little or nothing 
to promote it, partly for fear that it 
could not be enforced (which has been 
motivated to a considerable extent by 
opposing interests) and partly be- 
cause of the existing concept that 
domestic workers are different. 
Concerning social security legisla- 
tion, the need has rarely been ques- 
tioned on the basis of the group. It 
has generally been recognized that 
domestic workers are in need of the 
benefits of such legislation as much as 
other categories of workers; since the 
low earnings of domestic workers 
make almost impossible their own pro- 
vision of saving against potential de- 
stitution arising from sickness, old- 
age, and involuntary unemployment. 
Opposition to the inclusion of domes- 
tic workers under this type of legisla- 
tion has come largely from those who 
as a matter of principle are against 
any type of social insurance and 
would, therefore, not like to see the 
principle extended. Such opposition 
has not, however, been dominant. 
But, as in the case of minimum wage 
and hour legislation, the concept that 
domestic workers are different has 
been largely responsible for the lacka- 
daisical attitude thus far manifested 
with regard to the coverage of domes- 


tic workers under the social security 
program. 

With respect to workmen’s com- 
pensation for domestic workers, the 
need has not been generally recog- 
nized. The theory that work in the 
home is as hazardous as work in the 
factory or store, or that the house- 
hold worker needs the same protec- 
tion as the factory worker, has not 
as yet received widespread acceptance. 
It is generally agreed, however, that 
economic interests have played prac- 
tically no part in the exclusion of 
domestic employments from work- 
men’s compensation legislation, as the 
cost to the employer of such insur- 
ance would be relatively insignificant. 

The responsibility, therefore, for 
the exclusion of domestic workers 
from social and labor legislation cen- 
ters in more than one factor. While 
administrative difficulties are present 
in most instances, in varying degrees, 
the concept that these workers are 
different has been responsible for the 
failure to explore the anticipated diff- 
culties. Added to these factors are 
those of economic interests and social 
policy which have prevailed largely 
because domestic workers are not or- 
ganized and have no spokesman to 
represent them. 

The recent interest, manifested in 
this group of workers in connection 
with the social security program raises 
the question whether domestic work- 
ers will gain the benefits of protective 
legislation without the usual organ- 
ized pressure which generally pre- 
cedes the enactment of such legisla- 
tion. If that should be so, then this 
group will indeed have béen radically 
different in at least one respect. 











THE CHICAGO TEACHERS UNION MAKES 
MEDICAL HISTORY 


M. C. Crew* 


HE CONTROVERSY over 
“Socialized Medicine” engages 
the attention of the nation. 

The recently signed agreement be- 
tween the Chicago Teachers Union, 
Local 1 of the American Federation 
of Teachers, and the Civic Medical 
Center of Chicago provides, on a vol- 
untary basis, prepaid, complete medi- 
cal, surgical and preventive care at 
the rate of $30.00 per year for a 
teacher family of any size, or $18.00 
per year for a single teacher: an in- 
dicative solution of the sickness prob- 
lems for organizations. 

Aside from the great general in- 
terest in the question of health secu- 
rity, this agreement establishing the 
Chicago Teachers’ Union Group 
Health Security Plan has far reaching 
implications for the trade union move- 
ment. Any union will grow, be unified 
and strong as it solves the problems 
of its members. On the one hand, 
these problems are occupational, con- 
sisting of working conditions, hours, 
and remuneration. On the other, 
they are personal and intimate prob- 
lems involving the everyday process 


*M. C. CREW, the author of this article on 
“The Chicago Teachers Union Makes Medical 
History,” was a member of the International 
Hod Carriers and Common Laborers, A. F. of L., 
Local at Batavia, Illinois in 1920. For the last 
fifteen years he has been a teacher of chemistry 
at Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois. For 
most of that time he has been a union teacher— 
first in the Men Teachers Union, and then a 
charter member in Local No. 1, A. F.T. He isa 
member of the House of Representatives of Local 
No. 1, and serves on the Insurance Committee. 
He is Chairman of “The Citizens Committee for 
Adequate Medical Care” in Chicago and active 
in the cooperative movement. 


of living, housing, health, and insur- 
ance against accident and disease. In- 
dividuals are at a great disadvantage 
in solving these problems. However, 
the collective bargaining power of the 
Union may be as effectively used in 
these personal matters as in occupa- 
tional problems. The results are 
bound to be a stronger, more perma- 
nent union and better living conditions 
for its members. 

The history, provisions, and de- 
velopment of the Chicago Teachers 
Union Plan, affecting some 8500 Chi- 
cago teachers, is submitted as a sound 
method of approach for unions in 
bringing to their membership this vital 
medical security. 

Our insurance committee (of which 
the author is a member) undertook 
the study of the insurance problem 
in September, 1938. Investigation 
showed that although the Union had 
plans covering loss of earnings dur- 
ing illness—the Credit Union, Group 
Health and Accident Insurance, and 
life insurance—we had neither provi- 
sions for complete and adequate medi- 
cal care nor protection against the 
cost of uncertain and unpredictable 
illness itself. 

Under the direction of Miss Gene- 
vieve Souther, chairman, we uncov- 
ered instances of teachers who had 
been ill for months, even a year, with 
consequent almost insurmountable 
debts. In many cases, groups of 
teachers had taken up collections for 
their unfortunate colleagues; but the 
committee believed that this was not 
a proper solution, as it smacked of 
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charity and was inadequate and uncer- 
tain. Some teachers felt that they 
had received an incomplete medical 
service or had been taken advantage 
of in time of illness. It seemed al- 
most axiomatic that teachers were 
burdened by sickness, fears, and bills. 

Not satisfied with individual expe- 
rience, our study included the million 
dollar, five year research of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
appointed by President Hoover in 
1927. 

In addition, we gathered material 
on the outstanding cooperative medi- 
cal plans: the Cooperative Hospital 
at Elk City, Oklahoma, directed by 
Doctor Shadid, the Ross-Loos Group 
Clinic in Los Angeles, the Milwaukee 
Medical Center supported by the Mil- 
waukee Federated Trades Council, 
the Group Health Association, Inc. 
of Washington, D. C., the experiences 
of credit unions and cooperatives in 
and around Chicago with the Civic 
Medical Center of Chicago, a produc- 
ers’ cooperative of physicians repre- 
senting general medicine and the spe- 
cialties. 

We asked the advice of leaders, 
professional and lay, who were fa- 
miliar with the general problem, the 
work and standing of the Civic Medi- 
cal Center. William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, gave invaluable advice on the 
general question of unions furnishing 
medical protection to members. Dr. 
Warbasse, President of the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States, K. 
R. Zimmerman, Director of Person- 
nel of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, and W. C. Kirkpatrick, 
President of the Group Health Asso- 
ciation, also assisted us. 


As teachers, we believe we did a 
thoroughly professional job of inves- 
tigating the subject in general, and the 
Civic Medical Center in particular. 

The major conclusions of the com- 
mittee are worthy of emphasis: 


1) Medical costs for an individual 
or for a family cannot be fore- 
told and budgeted for as rent, 
food and clothing. 

2) Medical costs for a group can 
be predetermined quite accu- 
rately and can be spread over 
periods of time and groups of 
people. 

3) Medical service for a group 
can, and must, emphasize pre- 
ventive care instead of mere re- 
lief for those who are ill. 

4) That medical service, both 
preventive and_ therapeutic, 
should be furnished by a group 
of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and laboratory technicians or- 
ganized for service, preferably 
around a hospital, for render- 
ing complete home, office, and 
hospital care. The form of the 
organization should encourage 
maintenance of high standards 
and development, or preserva- 
tion of the personal relation- 
ship between patient and physi- 
cian.* 

5) Any group medical plan for our 
union must be a voluntary plan. 

6) That any medical plan must be 
controlled in part, at least, by 
the members under the plan, but 
that medical questions should 
be left to the doctors furnish- 
ing the service. 

7) That any union contemplating 
the establishment of a group 
medical plan should familiarize 


* Report of Committee on Costs of Medical 
Care. 
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itself with the essentials of 
modern medicine and, wherever 
possible, make use of existing 
medical resources. 


At this point in the study, the com- 
mittee requested the Civic Medical 
Center to negotiate with it in drawing 
up a contract which would enable in- 
dividual members of the Union to 
contract with the Civic Medical Cen- 
ter, either for individual or family 
medical care on a group prepayment 
basis. For its part, the Civic Medical 
Center offered its staff of doctors rep- 
resenting the major fields of medi- 
cine, its complete laboratory facili- 
ties, permitting adequate diagnostic 
and therapeutic work, as well as the 
hospital it controlled. More than 
this, its member doctors had the men- 
tal attitude necessary for group prac- 
tice. They wanted to have a part in 
making medical services available to 
every one and thoroughly believed 
that such a plan would be advan- 
tageous to doctors and the profession 
as well as to the patients. 

The agreement, as finally drawn up 
by the committee and representatives 
of the Civic Medical Center, shows 
the general implications of the plan, 
both for the individual and for the 
Chicago Teachers Union. I quote 
from the preamble: 

“The Chicago Teachers Union 
being aware of the need for adequate 
medical care by those whose limited in- 
come or lack of income prevents their 
achieving this basic human right are 
determined to be a part of those pro- 
gressive forces seeking to establish a 
Health Program. At the same time 
the Chicago Teachers Union realizes 
the need and desire of its membership 
to break down barriers standing be- 
tween themselves and those vital bene- 
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fits afforded by the advancement of 
the medical arts and sciences. Its 
two-fold aim of increasing the health 
and vitality of the American people 
through a Health Program and of 
contributing to the health and security 
of the membership, can best be fos- 
tered by equitable relationship with 
medical organizations providing the 
advantages of group medicine and 
group prepayment. The Chicago 
Teachers Union has selected and here- 
by contracts with the Civic Medical 
Center of Chicago to furnish such 
service to its members.” 


The contract then goes on to define 
the plan. It is in fact 


“an agreement between the Chicago 
Teachers Union and the Civic Medi- 
cal Center whereby the Civic Medi- 
cal Center agrees to furnish certain 
enumerated services to such members 
of the Chicago Teachers Union who 
may subscribe for it.” 


It is an agreement entered into by 
the “Union solely for the benefit of 
its members” and under no condition 
can the Union become financially li- 
able. Under this contract the Union 
seeks: 


a. To promote the health and med- 
ical security of each member. 

b. To add to the strength, cohe- 
sion and unity of the Union by 
providing a vital benefit which 
may best be achieved and en- 
joyed in common. 

c. To secure the advantage of 
supervising the provision of 
that benefit to the best interests 
of the Union and the members. 

d. To protect its membership from 
health security programs which 
the member may find it difficult 
to investigate. 

e. To provide medical care for de- 
pendents. 
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The services to be rendered by the 
Civic Medical Center to members 
of the Union for $30.00 per year for 
a family, or $18.00 for a single 
teacher, are: 


1. Diagnosis and treatment in all 
departments, including general 
medicine, surgery, dermatology, 
allergy, pediatrics, proctology, 
obstetrics, gynecology, physio- 
therapy, eye, ear, nose, throat, 
urology, roentgenology, etc. 

2. All chemical and laboratory 
tests, blood, urine, feces, etc. 

3. All mechanical examinations, 
X-ray diagnosis, electrocardio- 
graph, basal metabolisms, etc. 

4. All major and minor surgery, 
including dressings and casts, 
etc. 

5. Consultations combining any or 
all departments. 

6. Delivery and confinement, pre- 
natal, and post-natal care aris- 
ing from post subscription preg- 
nancies. 

7. Surgery, medical care, anaes- 
thesia, operating room, general 
nursing and ordinary medica- 
tions in hospital. 

8. Dental X-rays and diagnosis. 

9. Preventive care: Periodic phys- 
ical examination, immuniza- 
tions, and preventive inocula- 
tion. 


The administration of the plan is 
by Chicago Teachers Union and 
Civic Medical Center jointly. Three 
representatives of each organization 
constitute the joint administration 
board. All questions of eligibility, 
termination of membership, reinstate- 
ment, education of union members as 
to the plan, public relations, receiv- 
ing suggestions and criticisms from 
members of the group, and general 


supervision and revision constitute the 
work of this joint board. 

Already union members are join- 
ing and participating in the Plan in 
sufficient numbers to show that the 
program is one of high merit. Sev- 
eral teachers have joined the Union 
in order to take advantage of the 
medical service. Retired teachers 
have remained in the Union so as 
not to lose their medical benefits. 
Teachers show that their informa- 
tional level is high enough to make 
full and intelligent use of the medical 
facilities as long as they can now af- 
ford all the services needed. They 
appreciate the personal, intimate, and 
complete care given. 

In summary, we believe that the 
Chicago Teachers Union has taken 
a significant step in providing an essen- 
tial service to its membership. At 
the same time, it has strengthened it- 
self as an organization; has become 
more powerful through its connec- 
tion with a medical organization 
which belongs to the National Asso- 
ciation of Medical Cooperatives; has 
raised itself in public esteem by being 
something more than an instrument 
of struggle; has taken a vanguard 
position which stands as an example 
to other unions. 

I believe that a good deal of credit 
is due the far-seeing men who made 
this development possible—the lead- 
ers of the Chicago Teachers Union: 
John M. Fewkes, President; Kermit 
Eby, Executive Secretary; Lillian 
Herstein, Executive Board; Samuel 
Barth, Vice President in charge of 
High Schools; and Dr. Charles R. 
Wiley, Dr. Meyer J. Steinberg, and 
T. Dean Crist of the Civic Medical 


Center. 
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I also believe that the American 
Federation of Labor and its con- 
stituent parts should take timely ac- 
tion in the field of medical security 
for its members. A sound medical 
program for a union is not an easy 
matter; it is a great responsibility in- 
volving the very lives of its members, 


but it is certainly worthy of any con- 
scientious effort. Such a medical plan 
for a union group does not detract in 
any way from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s and American Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ support of the Na- 
tional Health Bill. 





I WILL NOT BE VASSAL TO SORROW 


I will not be vassal to sorrow 

Nor fashion my songs out of pain, 
Though men in the winds of betrayal 
Are bowed like the storm-stricken grain; 
Though men are bewildered and broken 
And the cry of entreaty is vain. 


Let my voice be attuned to the murmur 
Of waves that are heavy with sleep, 

To the chime of a bell in the pasture, 
To the cry of a lamb for the sheep, 

To woodland and meadow and moorland 
Whose melodious stillness is deep. 


With the richness of earth and the sweetness 
The pine and the cedar are strong. 

Now softly the petals of silence 

Unfold as the shadows grow long, 

Till solitude blossoms in beauty 

And silence must break in a song. 


—Mary Sinton Leitcu, Catholic World. 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN"* 


A Notable Economic Survey 


Reviewed by GrAcE S. M. ZoRBAUGH 


Ohio State University 


and a half million members 

(half the families of Britain) 
and an annual business of approxi- 
mately a billion dollars. 

Such by the year 1935 was the 
ninety years growth of the modern 
British consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment which started at Rochdale. So 
gigantic were its proportions that no 
one, probably least of all those most 
responsible for its operation, though 
having eyes really envisioned it. With 
the single exception of the Webbs’ 
book published sixteen years pre- 
viously, the huge task of comprehen- 
sively studying the movement was 
first brought to completion only a few 
months ago under the leadership 
of three economists: A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, P. Sargent Florence and 
Robert Peers. 

In some 550 eminently readable 
pages they reveal as never before the 
magnitude of the enterprise, its in- 
tricacies, its great achievements; and 
on the other hand its not inconsider- 
able shortcomings in a good many 
respects. Not economically alone but 
socially and politically the movement 
as seen by the economists has great 
unrealized possibilities before it— 


A. HOUSAND societies, seven 


* CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
P. Sargent Florence and Robert Peers. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 556. 
Price 15s. net. 


provided it is led by men and women 
of vision. 
Vision! 
heartening. 
The book is in five parts dealing 
respectively with the historical back- 
ground of the movement, its modern 
operating structure, its claim to be 
called a democracy, its very real prob- 
lems, and finally its social significance. 


This from economists is 


1. Historical Background. 


Producers’ cooperation led by Rob- 
ert Owen, the writers point out, came 
before consumers’ cooperation. In 
its setup Owen’s system was benevo- 
lent-autocratic; he deemed workers 
incapable of managing their own af- 
fairs. His scheme ultimately lan- 
guished. Then from the producers’ 
cooperative plan of the Rochdale 
workers there emerged, quite inci- 
dentally in connection with their tiny 
little retail store, the highly signifi- 
cant idea of distributing the slender 
surplus of the store to the share- 
owning members as a dividend in 
proportion to their purchases. Thus 
Rochdale with the added significant 
idea of one man—one vote control 
by worker-consumers—they being 
deemed capable of managing their 
own affairs—gave the initial start to 
modern consumers’ cooperation. The 
transition will be complete when co- 
operators come to identify democratic 
control of a consumers’ cooperative 
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as consumers’ control, not as control 
by employees. It is not yet complete, 
since self-employed cooperators and 
trade unionists, who represent work- 
ers, are still not quite at one with the 
cooperative movement representing 
consumer-buyers. The latter, after all, 
from the labor point of view are em- 
ployers, and serious issues have more 
than once arisen between the two 
sides. The question of “workers’ con- 
trol,” though relegated at present to 
the background, remains a problem 
and must be satisfactorily settled be- 
fore there can be complete identity of 
interest between trade unionism in 
particular and consumers’ coopera- 
tion. 


2. Cooperative Structure. 


Federationist readers who are fa- 
miliar with recent developments in the 
American cooperative movement will 
quickly grasp the broad outlines of 
the British organization. 

Consumers’ cooperation in Britain 
operates through two main types of 
business unit, a. local retail societies, 
and b. federal societies. Federal so- 
cieties fall into two main classes , (1) 
those supplying goods and services 
directly to individual members of the 
societies which have joined together 
to form the federal society, and (2) 
those producing and distributing 
goods directly to the constituent so- 
cieties, the latter in turn distributing 
them to the individual members. 

There are numerous variations of 
the foregoing main types. If, how- 
ever, we disregard the variations, we 
can roughly picture as below the ma- 
chinery of the British movement in- 
cluding England, Scotland and Wales, 
as of the year 1835: 


a. Local retail societies 

Local retail societies, controlled by 
the individual members, number 
1,096. Total membership 7,422,718, 
averaging per society 6,772. Total 
annual sales $1,000 millions, averag- 
ing per society not far from $1 mil- 
lion, or per member $140. 

b. Federal societies 

These, although in two main classes 
as above described, can be better pic- 
tured under four heads: 

(1) Local federal controlled by 
the six to twenty-five neighboring 
societies which set them up for the 
benefit of their combined membership. 
For the purpose of operating particu- 
larly laundries, bakeries and dairies; 
and to a lesser extent pharmacies, 
meat shops, shoe repair shops, funeral 
parlors and coal yards. Number ap- 
proximately 50, their constituent so- 
cieties numbering some 700 of the 
total 1,096. 

(2) Specialist national societies 
controlled by the retail societies 
which provide their capital. There 
are two in particular, both of which 
are concerned with publishing for one 
important thing. These are the Co- 
operative Press, Ltd. and the Coop- 
erative Union. They produce between 
them four weeklies with over 600,000 
circulation, 11 monthlies with a cir- 
culation exceeding 1,800,000, and 
four annual publications with some 
45,000 circulation. The Consumers’ 
Union is by far the more important 
of the two in serving the movemert. 
The local societies look to it for legal 
and financial advice, assistance in set- 
tling disputes, and aid in publicity. 
It is the leader of the movement in 
education, in discussion—for which 
the annual Congress which it organ- 
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ized is a notable outlet—and in policy 
making. 

(3) Cooperative wholesale socie- 
ties controlled by the retail societies 
which provide their capital.* There 
are two wholesales, the C. W. S. of 
Britain outside of Scotland, and the 
S. C. W. S. or Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society. The retail socie- 
ties purchase not all but about two- 
thirds of their stock from the whole- 
sale societies. The wholesales are 
importers as well as merchants, buy- 
ing a third of their goods abroad. 
They also manufacture on a very large 
scale, their 230 factories producing 
foods, textiles and clothing, metal and 
leather goods and many other con- 
sumer goods to an annual value ex- 
ceeding $230 millions. They are also 
important financiers; their huge C. W. 
S. bank has more than $500 millions 
in accounts, and their outside invest- 
ments are very large. 

(4) Specialist national societies 
controlled by the C. W. S and S. C. 
W. S. which have jointly organized 
them. There are two such nationals, 
the Cooperative Insurance Society, 
Ltd., with assets of some $500 mil- 
lions and the English and Scottish 
Joint C. W. S. The business of the 
latter is confined to tea, coffee, cocoa 
and chocolate. 

As prominent background of the 
foregoing concisely drawn picture 
there are three voluntary national dis- 
cussion groups known as the Women’s 


* Since this book was published the cooperative 
wholesale societies have launched a brand new 
idea: local bazaars with a top price of $1.25 to 
compete with Woolworth and other chains. 
These are directly controlled by the wholesales— 
an important departure from British cooperative 
tradition. The approval of local societies con- 
cerned is first secured, however, before any 
C. W. S. bazaar is set up. 
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Cooperative Guild, the National Co- 
operative Men’s Guild, and the Na- 
tional Guild of Cooperators, the third 
group opposing exclusion of either sex 
from membership. All three help 
train interested members for partici- 
pation in the cooperative movement, 
opportunity for which they may seek 
through election as committee mem- 
bers in the local cooperative, and as 
delegates to the previously mentioned 
annual Congress. In the Congress 
they are educated to think of the 
movement as a unit and to concen- 
trate on major national problems 
calling for solution. 


3. Cooperation As A Democracy. 


Remembering that the British local 
society averages nearly 7,000 mem- 
bers, we are quite prepared to hear 
that hardly more than two per cent 
of the members, i.e., 135 or so in each 
society, actually give time and thought 
to supervision of the society’s affairs. 
Sometimes this small group is over- 
weighted with employee members who 
are concerned more with their partic- 
ular labor interest than with the gen- 
eral consumer interest of all members. 

Women, although their market bas- 
kets are the foundation of the move- 
ment, remain for the most part on the 
side lines. Not a few men on the con- 
trary have quit the side lines, having 
found in the colossal trading of the 
movement a direct outlet for their 
business abilities. 


4. Problems of Cooperation. 


The writers leave their readers in 
no doubt that cooperative enterprise 
in every area, local, federal and 
wholesale, bristles with problems. 
Problems of management, employ- 
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ment, investment, planning and, un- 
derlying all, efficiency. 

Mention has been made of the net- 
work of committees controlling co- 
operative business. Responsible to the 
management committee is the man- 
ager or, as he is usually called, man- 
aging secretary. He is relatively 
untrained, a sort of head clerk, in the 
20 per cent of societies which have 
only a few hundred members. At the 
other end, in the 15 per cent of socie- 
ties with 10,000 up to a million mem- 
bers, the managing secretary is the 
best trained executive the society is 
able to find within the cooperative 
ranks. He is expected to be general 
administrator of the business. Of the 
65 per cent of societies with members 
numbering 1,000 up to 10,000, some 
emulate the larger societies in having 
a single executive. Not infrequently, 
however, societies in this size group 
have two executive heads, one called 
secretary, the other general manager. 
To bring about teamwork between 
them is the task of the management 
committee. This singular type of 
diarchy is found even in some huge 
societies of the South of England. 

The management committee ap- 
points from its own members a num- 
ber of subcommittees each supervising 
a single department of the coopera- 
tive—one groceries, another shoes, 
etc.—and advising the manager of the 
department. Executive power, how- 
ever, in probably the majority of 
societies is retained by the full man- 
agement committee, its orders being 
issued to the departmental managers 
through the managing secretary. 

Under such a system as the fore- 
going the writers fail to find adequate 
provision of either training or ad- 
vancement for first class managerial 


ability—tthis despite the vast propor- 
tions of cooperative business. Con- 
sequently ambitious managers tend to 
accept tempting offers from outside. 
This is bad for the movement. 

As for employment the rates of 
wages and conditions of work, al- 
though probably not up to what the 
movement could afford, are well 
known to be above the average for 
the country. The criticism of the 
writers is mainly directed against 
three things. The first is hiring 
children at the age of 14 years, 
thus discouraging secondary school 
education. The second is hiring by 
preference the children or other rel- 
atives of members, this savoring of 
nepotism. The third is an apparent 
antipathy against hiring women in co- 
operative business,* the proportion of 
women being actually much less than 
in British retail trade as a whole. 
The same apparent antipathy holds 
down their chances of advancement. 
The writers also point to “workers’ 
control” versus “consumers’ control” 
as a problem which British coopera- 
tors have merely sidestepped, not 
solved. 

The next question pertains to in- 
vestment, or the bogey of what the 
reviewer has called possible “capital 
gigantism.” British cooperation has 
no problem of financing. On the con- 
trary it has acquired far more capital 
than it has had the enterprise to use 
for either expanding old lines of busi- 
ness or starting new lines. (The out- 


* The reviewer brought up this point one time 
recently with the head of a large British co- 
operative society. The two then visited the mail- 
ing room—the first working place of 14-year-old 
recruits—to see how much time it took depart- 
ment heads to absorb them. Most of the boys 
were found to be called for within a month, 
while many girls were still unclaimed after wait- 
ing four months. 
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standing exception is the recent elec- 
tric light manufacturing plant de- 
velopment in Glasgow under Scottish 
and Swedish cooperative auspices.) 
The local cooperatives use in their 
own business only two-fifths of their 
capital. The other three-fifths they 
mostly lend to the wholesale societies. 
The wholesale societies in turn use in 
their own business barely a tenth of 
the capital at their disposal. The 
great bulk of the remaining nine- 
tenths is, for lack of other outlets, 
invested in non-cooperative enter- 
prises. Thus they foster competition 
against their own economic system. 

Back of this problem of investment 
the writers perceive a more funda- 
mental problem: “almost too copious 
funds.”* British cooperatives, they 
think, should undertake to educate 
members to expansion of ideas and 
wants. They should anticipate result- 
ing new consumer demands, and divert 
spare capital to new types of goods 
and services for supplying these needs. 
How great the potentialities are may 
be surmised from the rather startling 
disclosure that of total retail trade 
in Great Britain the cooperatives do 
only a ninth. 

The final and underlying problem 
noted by the writers is efficiency. Co- 
operative leaders have already tried 
to do something about it. For some 
time they have had a Ten Year Plan. 
What hobbles it is not voluntarism 
but parochialism. Greater economic 
and social effectiveness is called for 
all along the line, local, federal and 
wholesale. To this end a dozen or so 


* Raising this question with Albin Johannsen 
relative to the Swedish movement, the writer 
was assured no such danger threatened there, 
“since there is limitless opportunity to invest in 
improved housing for the people.” 
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suggestions are made by the writers 
among which are: expert market re- 
search so as to forecast trends of sup- 
ply and demand; greater national 
unity of cooperators and centraliza- 
tion of cooperative administration; a 
more vigorous spirit of enterprise; 
closer attention to consumer psychol- 
ogy; the policy as in Sweden, of 
protecting all consumers against mo- 
nopolistic exploitation; taking the in- 
itiative in lowering prices as well as 
costs; educating members not merely 
to buy as a group but to make individ- 
ual calls for better goods, i.e., to be- 
come creative consumers demanding 
creative supply. If the foregoing 
things are done, British cooperatives, 
it is believed, will progress far in the 
direction of efficiency. 


5. Social Significance of Cooperation. 


The social significance of the move- 
ment, pro and con, has been more or 
less touched upon in the course of this 
review. Cooperation has meant much 
for many of its male members. 
Women and children should also come 
in for their share of its social benefits. 
But above all the movement should 
work for the welfare of all consumers 
—in Britain and in other lands. Its 
vision should be national and inter- 
national. 

The heads of the C. W. S. and S. C. 
W. S. and Cooperative Union are to 
be congratulated on having provided 
every facility in their power for this 
impartial and thorough survey. Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation comes out with 
a clean bill. Its weaknesses have been 
unsparingly brought to light; on the 
other hand glowing tribute has been 
accorded its amazing accomplish- 
ments. Most important to the move- 
ment, however, is the fact that now 
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for the first time the cooperative lead- 
ers and the two per cent of active 
members have been exposed to the 
immense stimulant—even if also irri- 
tant—afforded by a critical appraisal 
of the movement as a whole. From 
their working class angle they may 
not have seen quite eye to eye with 
the economist writers. 

A more widely social point of view, 
on the other hand, may now be ex- 
pected to evolve. It has already 
started in the South of England co- 
operatives with their many recruits 
from the white collar class. There 
appears to be a deeply stirring impetus 
towards a new and greater stage in 
the cooperative movement. Before 
this can take definite form, peace time 


conditions must return. First, how- 
ever, the movement needs to enlist in 
its service highly capable leaders with 
vision, quite regardless of social class 
or political belief. It needs to quit all 
semblance of political organization, 
and to offer its service to the entire 
people as consumers. 

Hopefully anticipating such devel- 
opments the writers are sanguine that 
cooperation is “the possible middle 
way between Jaissez faire liberalism 
and rigid planning on a compulsory 
basis,” and “has a strong claim to the 
allegiance of all those who believe that 
some form of economic planning is 
necessary.” 

American labor will find in this no- 
table survey ample food for thought. 


AUTUMN-STRICKEN 


Remote in yellow haze declines the sun 
Now woods are autumn-stricken, and the air 
Is soft on skin as touch of maidenhair 
Upspringing from the rocks where waters run. 


Sweet with decay, these Indian summers throw 
A net of beauty round unwary feet; 

But now the leaves are bickering in our street, 
As soon the winter silence and the snow. 


—J. G. E. Hopkins, Spirit. 
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EMPLOYMENT TURNS UPWARD 


since the German invasion of 

Poland on September first and 
the declaration of war in Europe. 
It is too early yet for this rise to 
be reflected in government employ- 
ment figures, but our trade union re- 
ports already show employment turn- 
ing upward. Since the union records 
on which this report is based rep- 
resent chiefly the first nine days of 
the month, it is clear that there had 
not been time for the business upturn 
to increase employment greatly. Nev- 
ertheless, unions report a larger em- 
ployment gain in September than in 


FF secs te went forward sharply 


any other month this year since the 
spring busy season. Union unem- 
ployment is at a lower point today 
than at any time since the fall of 1937 
and by October, if the war boom con- 
tinues, we shall have a larger propor- 
tion of our members at work than in 
any October since 1929. 

Trade union weighted figures show 
9.6 percent of the membership un- 
employed in early September, which 
compares with 10.1 percent in Au- 
gust, 14.0 percent in September last 
year and 9.3 percent in September, 
1937- 

Last month (August) our union re- 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 


unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-) 
Sept. since 
1939 Aug. 
Rec sasisascearearen 3 + 12 
DI ao si caisWienines asics 8 —- 3 
oe ‘| —- 6 
I aie areipiaina tals SaIsee nels 13 - 
RE 2s cc ae en wasaters 10 - I 
EE, pce nccaccwwveswiene 15 — 10 
err ee 8 — § 
Ree rer 10 — 3 
EE re err 8 + 28 
GERRI enero em 9 — 23 
DG icc ewiaccccconems 10 —- 8 
ee are 10 — 10 
IN 5s vc ocnswses nec 8 —- 3 
SE ere 6 — 18 
so See 15 —- § 
OS ERS nee 5 -— 11 
EE, sige cceess sab eeean 8 + 5 
rere 9 + 4 
I cine co Sane 9 — 5 
ES ere ee 5 + 27 
IN, 6 cs'0's sesexesen 9 - 1 
NS asi ecnisecbasannis I -— 3 
DR silted cioy tab ed aie 7 — 18 
3 =— 5 


Washington, D.C........... 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months, 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 


unem- decrease ounem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 
Sept. since Sept. since all 
1939 Aug.! 1939 Aug.! _ trades 
16 + 84 2 —- 4 14 
13 + 21 7 — 10 22 
12 - I 6 - 9 20 
31 + 1 8 + 5 16 
17 ~ 4 9 > J 15 
32 — 8 Io -— II 19 
26 — iI! 5 + 8 20 
27 + 2 7 — 8 19 
15 + 47 6 + 21 18 
19 — 32 7 — 6 14 
38 + 4 7 — <3 15 
II — 26 10 — 3 26 
12 — (a) 8 —- 4 14 
12 —- 4 3 — 32 18 
36 + 6 II — 12 21 
12 —- 4 4 — 14 12 
34 - » 4 —s 24 
15 + 6 9 + 4 13 
34 -— 2 5 = 2 10 
27 +112 5 + 53 15 
19 + 6 6 — 6 18 
33 + I0 8 — 8 20 
12 — 32 6 —- 9 14 
r2 + 23 2 + 4 8 
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ports showed employment already be- 
ginning to turn upward in prepara- 
tion for the fall busy season. Gov- 
ernment figures for August have now 
been released, bearing out the fore- 
cast shown by our union figures. Thus 
our unemployment estimate shows a 
decrease in unemployment from 10,- 
305,000 in July to 10,139,000 in Au- 
gust. If the general trend continues 
to follow the trend of our union fig- 
ures, September will probably show 
less than 10,000,000 unemployed for 
the first time since the 1937-'38 busi- 
ness recession. Unemployment in 
September, 1937 was less than 7,- 
500,000. 

With business gains this year, em- 
ployment was already returning to- 
ward 1937 levels. Now with a war 
stimulus, it is possible that we may re- 
gain the 1938 recession losses. 

Looking ahead for the next few 
months, business observers find pro- 
duction increases in prospect in chem- 
icals, automobiles, railroad equip- 
ment and other important industries. 
Standard Statistics anticipates a gen- 
eral production increase approaching 
10 percent, before the year ends. This 
will bring production close to 1937 
levels and will mean substantial em- 
ployment gains. Since prices have 


also turned upward, some industries 
will gain because they have goods on 
hand made from lower cost raw ma- 
terial. Gains in individual industries 
will depend on the relation between 
raw material costs and sales prices of 
finished goods in the months ahead. 
Union executives and members should 
be alert to watch increases in indus- 
trial earnings which will make wage 
gains possible. Standard Statistics 
reports that industrial earnings are 
expanding, and increasing production 
will increase earnings further. 

If a truce were declared in Europe, 
business would suffer a check, through 
transition back to normal production, 
but observers believe we have as yet 
no serious inflation and this check 
would not cause serious set-back. 

WPA cuts continue. The WPA 
roll was reduced from 2,052,000 on 
August 9 to 1,841,000 on August 30. 
This compares with 3,067,000 at the 
same time last year, a decline of 1,- 
226,000 since last year. There are 
1,104,000 more at work in private 
industry in August this year than last 
year. Relief rolls change little. The 
latest figure is for July, showing 1,- 
539,000 cases on relief, which com- 
pares with 1,568,000 in June and 
1,624,000 in July last year. 


Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Total 1928 18 18 «8 16 
All Trades 1929 1§ 1§ %4 12 
19390 20 22 21 21 
1931 27 27 «26s 85 
1932 31) 3E gos*=5Z$T 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 25 2% 
1935 26 2 #22 «22 


1936 22 22 a: 18 


1937 $06 6% «(O13séd2 


1938 20 21 21 20 
19399 16 If 14 13 


* Preliminary. 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
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Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS: 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Ser Gian at Bike 
ESTIMATES? Members 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
BE asuduicuwaseseerasiabees $1,191, 283 40, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
Step crac ainea ae uae iawees 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 53.3 21 
DEE Lcwkoncasseh eas ewadecuesys §2, 283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 Io. 20 
Be easiness sera Teee eee eeees $2,879,211 41,942,945 10,936,265 ene 20 
Monthly Average 
1936 
| SPORT er ea $1,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
INL gicercclsnevneedatewen 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
SRR AS rr nearer rae $1,585,756 41, 103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
__ _ RRR ener rare $1,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
Re er tr $1,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
CS cern ere eee 51,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
ME arwicswece saa seaw ake ene een $1,780, 432 42,399, °79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
BN s6 Ac setdueessenevewreas 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
SE csc dep bevsisivserreves §1, 881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
RE rere ere rere 51,933, 521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
_.. Serer er 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8, 286,686 10.7 20 
Es iwccucsauvencsnssess 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 2.3 21 
1937 
SECC e eT ee Ter eer $2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 31.7 21 
I aaa orice aca naeseseiee $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
Ec (nndaaeencaeeoeeeseien $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 ‘ 
Oe err te reer $2,187,456 43,874, 628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
EN fobs avaduccuedeuteveasees $2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 ,381 9-7 20 
SESE eee ere eer ee §2,283,748 44,460,236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 f 
MM Adis 44S5 odds esas eso esese $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 ,486 9-3 20 { 
SPT ery ee rr eT 52,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9.3 20 ‘ 
SN Sock cee sxsessaeo wets §2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9-3 20 
eee $2,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 t 
Do oercccuwcueeeceenaude 2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 g 
DEE ag cecesseenaiearsees $2,568,344 43,261,563 9,305, 781 13.6 20 q 
1938 , 
Eee ee eer 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 1 
| TPC ETE 52,664,351 41,541,449 II, 122,908 16.6 21 n 
Serer rere re errr §2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 k 
Se eee rrr ree $2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 | 
SE er reer ree ree rer §2,807,217 41,454,955 11,400, 169 16.4 21 t 
| RE ree sere re her §2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3 19 } 
Se errr rr §2,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 16.9 20 t 
DR doc concpeceesbses seca 52,950,284 41,863,367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
EEN sawicned se seaeseses eo 52,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 r 
rrr rr rere 53,046,156 2,675,480 10, 370,676 13.4 19 ti 
reer errr rere 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, 514,708 13.2 20 t 
PE Gas on Jsietasrwancbaccees 53,143,473 42, 808,188 10,335,285 13.0 20 
1939 F 
fe , EET Ce eC eee 53,191,932 41,602, 331 10, 589, 601 19.9 19 a 
._) SEO ee 53,239,999 41,796, 467 11,443,532 12.7 19 bh 
ER Cee ee Te 53,289,020 42,144,009 11,145,011 11.8 19 
Ncnschisteeiuesisiensenes $3,337,882 42,247,138 11,090,744 11.1 18 rt 
errr cr 53,386,032 42,534,239 10,851,793 10.8 18 R 
PEs ciicesusoddvweds vess.ors Sela 43,068, 810 10, 363, 322 10.3 19 p 
eee ey rer ore 53,479,728 43,174,277 10,305,451 10.5 18 
| ERE emer ser 53,526,039 43,387,085 10,138,954 10.1¢ 17 rr 
MEE oo eu ticicdesraen netiarecet, ) oateeaieem “ gewercacu 9 .6* 18 W 
1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. CZ 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
* Preliminary. t Revised. 














STUDIES IN THE ECONOMY OF THE 


MARITIME PROVINCES. By S. A. 
Saunders, Macmillans in Canada, 
Toronto, 1939. 266 pages. Price, 
$2.00. Reviewed by Russell Nixon, 
Harvard University. 


In this book S. A. Saunders has dis- 
cussed several aspects of the eco- 
nomics of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
which are known collectively as the 
Maritime Provinces. The first study 
gives the geographical and physio- 
graphical description of this section in 
some detail. The second study is of 
the early economic history of the area 
and covers the period ending in 1783. 
This story of the difficulties of gain- 
ing a livelihood in a colonial settle- 
ment, of the development of various 
kinds of economic competition, and of 
the position and point of view of the 
Provinces in the American Revolu- 
tionary War, cannot fail to attract the 
reader who has an interest in the his- 
tory of economic development. The 
two chapters discussing the Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 deal with 
a very special problem and will not 
be of much interest to the general 
reader. Anyone concerned with the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements of the 
present time, however, would find this 
review of an earlier experience worth 
while. 

Although it would not be correct to 
call the Maritime Provinces a “de- 


pressed area’’, they nevertheless form 
a region which has ceased to grow and 
where actual economic contraction has 
set in. Changes in technique of food 
processing have diverted the em- 
phasis of the fishing industry from 
its possession. Its geographical loca- 
tion, which in early days was the cause 
of the area’s primacy in the New 
World, now renders the disservice of 
isolating the Provinces from the busy 
markets of the interior. The develop- 
ing lanes of transportation have 
changed the Provinces from a major 
terminal point to a mere way-station 
off the beaten track of commerce. Mr. 
Saunders writes of the relationship 
of this contracting area with its spe- 
cial problems to the National eco- 
nomic policy of the Dominion. He 
discusses the basic economic problems 
involved and summarizes the major 
trends in the economic history of the 
Provinces. These sections will be of 
most interest to the general reader 
for the problems discussed are those 
which face many other backward 
areas. The emphasis put upon the 
historical background of these special 
problems is indeed worth while and 
suggests to organized labor (which 
must deal with these problems) a very 
intelligent method of approach. 

The book suffers somewhat from 
lack of continuity, due to the fact that 
it is a series of separate studies. It 
combines material of general interest 
with specialized material which one 
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might expect to find in an Appendix. 
It is sometimes encyclopedic and too 
detailed, as, for example, when eight 
pages are spent on “The Potato In- 
dustry” in the chapter on Agriculture. 
This suggests that the reader may 
well “pick and choose” from this vol- 
ume according to his interests. No 
one will deny that the information in 
these studies well deserves to be 
recorded. 


COUNSELING YOUNG WorKERs. By 
J. F. Culbert and H. R. Smith. 
Published by the Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors, New York, N. Y. 
1939. 212 pages. Reviewed by 
Louis H. Sobel, Director, Federa- 
tion Employment Service, New 


York City. 


Within the past thirty years or so, 
the vocational guidance movement 
in America has grown steadily and 
sturdily. Today, it has most of the 
hallmarks of a reputable profession, 
including an extensive and rapidly 
accumulating literature. 

“Counseling Young Workers” is a 
welcome and clarifying addition to the 
field. It is a well-organized, system- 
atic description of the work of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, oper- 
ating the Junior Consultation Serv- 
ice in cooperation with the New York 
City offices of the New York State 
Employment Service. Describing as 
it does however, the sane, sensitive 
and understanding program carried 
on by this agency, is more than a mere 
recital of procedures. It is an in- 
dispensable manual for guidance ad- 
ministrators who would like to go be- 
yond lip service to the principles of 
vocational guidance towards the effec- 
tive use of counseling techniques. The 


very clear picture which the authors 
draw, of the way in which the Junior 
Consultation Service operates is an 
exposition of guidance in action, con- 
siderably free from the glib platitudes 
and unwarranted generalizations 
which stigmatize most of the litera- 
ture in the field. 

The authors are to be commended 
for their direct, simple and adequately 
illustrated treatment of technical 
problems in the organization and ad- 
ministration of guidance; for their 
emphasis on the need and methods 
of cooperation with school, home, em- 
ployment office and other influences 
in the life of the young worker; for 
their under-scoring of the limitations 
in vocational and psychological testing 
and their constant references to the 
voluntary nature of the whole guid- 
ance process, a basic principle so often 
ignored; that the choice of a career or 
course of action in connection with 
a career, must be fully and freely 
that of the young person counseled. 
Though not explicitly stated any- 
where, this thought is implicit in the 
very tenor and structure of the book. 

Your reviewer was disappointed, 
however, in finding nowhere through- 
out the volume, reference to a funda- 
mental thesis which, particularly to- 
day, should form the springboard for 
any discussion of the economic adjust- 
ment problems of young people—be 
it vocational guidance, trade educa- 
tion or job placement. And that is, 
the limitation on all such activity im- 
posed not only by the undeveloped 
nature of the techniques or organiza- 
tions in guidance, but more basically 
and more potently the restrictive, yes 
even constrictive, fundamental eco- 
nomic forces which play havoc with 
all attempts at planning. Mass un- 











THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


employment, severe competition for 
each job, rapid technological changes 
which sweep large numbers from their 
occupational and industrial moorings, 
racial and religious job discrimina- 
tion, and many other factors which 
need no recital here, make themselves 
felt in the lives of young workers and 
all workers. It is true that these 
forces are beyond the powers of voca- 
tional guidance counselors, as such, to 
affect or even to reckon with to any 
real degree. It is true also that these 
very complexities probably justify, 
rather than invalidate, efforts to help 
individuals in making intelligent ca- 
reer selections or in getting jobs— 
even if it is any job rather than the 
job. 

But it is undeniably true also that 
any attempt to deal with the job and 
career problems of young people must 
be appropriately and adequately re- 
lated to the economic roots of these 
problems. 

Guidance counselors must be made 
as keenly conscious of this as they 
are of the need for facts about the 
individual—his work at school, rela- 
tionship at home, recreational, social 
and hobby interests, vocational apti- 
tudes, physical characteristics and 
the like, all of which have been ade- 
quately treated by Culbert and Smith. 

At least passing reference should 
have been made to the economic back- 
grounds of this whole problem—for 
our youth especially have more than 
a passing awareness of them. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER. 
By Elliot Paul. Random House. 


393 pages. $2.50. 


“The Stars and Stripes Forever” is 
a fast moving, thoroughly pro-labor 
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novel. Based on an actual strike and 
written by an outstanding American 
novelist whose previous book, ‘The 
Life and Death of a Spanish Town,” 
was a popular sensation, this new 
novel by Elliott Paul tells a story 
which every member of a trade union 
will recognize as his own. 

Everyone remembers the Rem- 
ington-Rand strike in Middletown, 
Conn., a few years ago, when boss 
“Jimmy” Rand invented and _ per- 
fected the ‘Mohawk Valley formula” 
for strikebreaking, success guaranteed 
or you get your money back. There is 
reason to suspect that Mr. Paul has 
based his novel on that bitter strike, 
with appropriate changes in the names 
of places and people. The town 
of Meldon might well be Middle- 
town, Starret-Loring could be Rem- 
ington-Rand, and the union-busting 
president, Mark Loring, might him- 
self pass for “Jimmy” Rand in dis- 
guise. 

The story of that hard-fought 
struggle is here, told in the terms of 
the workers who lived, and died, 
through it. We get a close-up of their 
thoughts and actions as human beings 
fighting for their rights. We get a 
close-up also of an industrialist who 
is willing to see them shot down be- 
fore he will recognize and bargain 
with the union they had chosen to rep- 
resent them. This book is not built 
on the hypocritical pretense of offer- 
ing “both sides of the question.” 
Rather, it is the work of a man who 
has already looked at both sides, and 
found the right side. 

Mr. Paul gives us an intimate 
glimpse of the “Mohawk Valley form- 
ula” in action. The citizens’ commit- 
tee, whose members are in hock to 
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Mark Loring; the fake election held 
in the plant under Loring’s supervi- 
sion; the forced strike and the rumors 
of a permanent shut-down; the finks 
imported from New York to provoke 
violence and break the strike; the 
court injunction to prevent picket- 
ing and destroy morale; and finally, 
when the whole community has been 
agitated and terrorized, the “back to 
work movement” which breaks the 
strike and leaves Mark Loring on top 
of the world while the strikers bury 
their two dead and nurse their many 
injured. 

As a sort of preamble to his book 
Mr. Paul has aptly chosen extracts 
from the Wagner Act. The novel it- 
self is a vivid testimonial to the need 
for maintaining this Magna Charta 
of labor. More effectively than a 
dozen political speeches can, it brings 
home the clear purpose of the Act as a 
guarantee of democracy and the bill 
of rights. It demonstrates that the 
very employers who complain most 
loudly that the Wagner Act destroys 
their rights are, like Mark Loring, 
themselves guilty of flouting the basic 
rights of their employees and domi- 
nating their lives. 

American labor needs more novels 
like ‘“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
It conveys what the biased press will 
never do, a genuine understanding of 
the viewpoint of labor in its search 
for a place in the sun. Because it 
is his story, every member of a 
trade union should read it. Highly 
praised by critics and by some of the 
nation’s progressive leaders, it should 
be read as well by everyone who 
wants an understanding of working 
America. 


OKLAHOMA SMALL LOAN PROBLEo. 
By Findley Weaver. Bond Print- 
ing Company, Oklahoma City, U. 
S. A. 1938. Pp. xi and 116, 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Grace 
S. M. Zorbaugh. 


Oklahoma is one of the few re- 
maining states in the Union where un- 
regulated small loan companies are 
still doing business. Furthermore, 
due to an impracticable usury law 
making illegal an interest charge ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent a year, these small 
loan concerns resort to various de- 
vices, principally wage assignments 
and omission of written receipts, to 
camouflage their illegal rates of 
charge. 

With only slight competition from 
industrial and commercial banks, 
credit unions and other regulated 
lending agencies, the unregulated 
small loan companies through their 
300 loan offices make 70 per cent of 
all personal loans. Out of 520 such 
loans studied by the author, 45 per 
cent were for $10 or less at a rate 
ranging from approximately 230 to 
525 per cent a year; and 20 per cent 
were for $11 or $20 at a rate almost 
exactly the same as above. As the 
size of loan rose above $20, the rates 
decreased, the lowest being 56.4 per 
cent a year on a loan of $150 and 
over. Such exorbitant levies are never 
divulged to borrowers as annual rates, 
the terms appearing innocent enough 
when expressed as such and such a 
principal amount to be liquidated by 
a given number of installment pay- 
ments of such and such an amount. 

Exorbitant rates, however, do not 
necessarily mean high profits. This 
is not due to bad debts, for careful 
checking up serves to reduce the credit 
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risk to an almost negligible minimum. 
It is due, rather, to occasionally slow 
turnover of loan capital and to high 
costs of investigation, collection, etc. 
According to Weaver’s scanty infor- 
mation the average profit of success- 
ful concerns in Oklahoma is about 9 
per cent, or practically the same as 
reported for New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
(See the writer’s review of Regula- 
tion of the Small Loan Business, by 
Robinson and Nugent, in the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST, March, 1936, 
pages 312-313.) The profit is at- 
tractive enough, however, to attract 
an uneconomic number of small com- 
peting companies into the field. 

To sum up, Weaver shows that 
wage earners and salaried workers in 
Oklahoma are intolerably exploited 


by the unregulated loan concerns. 
Since most of the loans are, in his 
opinion, for economically justifiable 
purposes providing for consumption 
and emergency, he regards as impera- 
tive two remedial pieces of legislation. 
One is to so amend the existing 10 per 
cent usury law as to enable the small 
lending business to be reputable and 
aboveboard. The other is to pass a 
small-loan regulatory law on the gen- 
eral pattern of the Russell Sage 
Foundation model which has been so 
widely adopted in other states. Such 
a law would drastically reduce the 
maximum interest rate from an aver- 
age of 300 per cent to something like 
30 or 42 percent. This rate, as ex- 
perience in other states has demon- 
strated, will yield profit to efficiently 
operated small loan companies. 


AN EXILE REMEMBERS 


Often while dozing, only half asleep, 

Again I see the country of my birth— 

Thatched roof and turf-smoke ; down of snowy sheep; 
I hear the blackbird, smell new-furrowed earth. 

Color of Erin, emerald, fuchsia, heather ; 

Sea gull and shingle; Antrim water breaking; 
Killarney lakes in misty April weather— 

I still remember, sleeping or awaking. 


So long ago the boat, receding shore; 

A bride of twenty and her parents part; 
But I kept Erin, all the charm she wore, 
A precious dowry, treasured in my heart. 


Through three-score years of happiness and toil, 
I’ve always longed to rest in Irish soil. 


—LoviseE CRENSHAW Ray. 











FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


N the immediate future we may expect expansion in industries supplying 
I war needs. The demand will come from our own government as well 
as from agencies buying for foreign governments. Decision by Con- 
gress with regard to the Neutrality Act will determine the rapidity and 
the direction of war expansion which may parallel or displace production 
for civilian use. The declaration of war was accompanied by rising prices. 
But so deep-rooted is public aversion to war profiteering that price infla- 
tion will probably develop slowly and cautiously. The Administration has 
in hand plans to curb run-away prices and war profiteering. Rising prices 
of course very much concern wage earners in spending their incomes and 
we must present and urge this phase of price changes when the issue is 
considered for action. 


Of course costs of living are a factor in wage negotiations but union 
executives will be well advised to base their claims for wage increases pri- 
marily upon the values created by their labor. Commodity prices is only 
one aspect of this problem. To over-emphasize it is to contribute to the 
trend toward inflation which, once started, is difficult to control. 


For wage negotiations put your trust in knowing the facts about 
production in your own plant. In addition you need to know about sale 
of products and who gets what share of the returns from the sale of 
products. The Research Service of the Federation will help you get the 
facts. Information on costs of production, wage scales in similar plants, 
returns on investment, etc., are what you need to keep wages apace with 
business prosperity. You should base your claims on business as normal. 


War profiteering will be resented by the community. Let the onus 
of this fall on the responsible persons. Do your part as a consumer to 


prevent run-away prices. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Agreement of Local No. 21866, Dis- 
tillery Workers 


Tus AGREEMENT, entered into this 12th day of 
August, 1939, between the Old Lewis Hunter 
Distillery Company, Inc., of Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky, hereinafter referred to as the Company, 
and the American Federation of Distilling, Recti- 
fying and Wine Workers International Council, 
Local Union No. 21866, hereinafter referred to 
as the Union. 


WITNESSETH: , 
Article I 


Section 1—All employees, including working 
foremen and excepting those having the right to 
hire and fire, of the Company excepting officers, 
office workers and watchmen and those covered 
by other organizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, shall be and remain 
members of the aforesaid Union during the life 
of this agreement. No member shall be expelled 
except for non-payment of dues or conduct un- 
becoming to a member or for causes charged 
under the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. : 

Section 2—It is further agreed that new em- 
ployees shall be given a thirty (30) day proba- 
tion period during which time they shall not be 
considered regular empleyees and may be re- 
leased from employment by the company, during 
this probation, period, without assigning any 
cause. 

Section 3—Union members agree to comply 
with all reasonable company regulations and to 
perform their duties in a competent and skillful 
manner, to show proper respect to the company 
and union representatives, as well as their fel- 
low employees, and to cooperate with the com- 
pany in efforts of sanitation and other beneficial 
plant conditions and to strive to improve pro- 
duction. 

Article II 


Section 1—Departmental seniority shall be 
recognized and shall be defined as Mill Room, 
Fermenting Room, Yeast Room, Cooker Room, 
balance of Still House, Warehouse and Cistern 
Room, Dry House, Bottling Department (to in- 
clude rectifying, blending, shipping, receiving, 
case storage) and Miscellaneous Labor. 

Section 2—In case of lay off or shut down, 
seniority and efficiency of employees shall pre- 
vail. Employees laid off shall be laid off in the 
inverse order of their employment taking into 
consideration the element of competency. In re- 
calling employees to work, they shall be called 
back in the inverse order in which they were 
laid off. 


Section 3—When a vacancy occurs, it is agreed 
that the oldest employees in the department in 
which vacancy occurs, bidding for the vacancy 
will be granted a ten (10) day trial period to 
demonstrate their fitness or adaptability to meet 
the Company’s requirements of such position. 
If for any reason they are rejected by the Com- 
pany, or if they wish to do so in the ten (10) 
day period, they will be allowed to return to 
their former position without loss of seniority. 
If the employee qualifies on the new position, 
they shall receive the higher rate of pay from 
the day they started on new work. However, if 
such employee is rejected or desires to give up 
the new work before the expiration of the ten 
(10) day period he shall be paid the rate of his 
former position. 

Section 4—The Union agrees that maintenance 
men shall be permitted to do necessary mainte- 
nance, repair, construction and installation work 
throughout the plant. 

Section 5—The Union agrees that due to bot- 
tling house not being in constant operation, the 
bottling house foreman may be employed wher- 
ever Company finds it necessary during such 
time as Bottling House is not in operation. The 
Company agrees that Foreman of the Bottling 
House will not be worked in any position so long 
as there is an employee of that respective de- 
partment laid off. 


Article III 


Section 1—Eight (8) hours exclusive of lunch 
period shall constitute a maximum work day and 
forty-four (44) hours shall constitute a maxi- 
mum work week for hourly rated employees. 

Section 2—Eight (8) hours exclusive of lunch 
period shall constitute a maximum work day and 
forty-eight (48) hours shall constitute a maxi- 
mum work week for monthly rated employees. 

Section 3—Time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work in excess of that stated in Sections 
1 and 2 of this Article except where continuous 
operation is necessary such as Still House, Ware- 
house, Etc. 

Section 4—The starting and quitting time, 
lunch and rest period to be set by the Company 
after consulting with the Union Committee. 

Section 5—If work of a higher classification 
is required of any employee for a period in ex- 
cess of ten (10) days, such employee shall re- 
ceive the rate of the higher classification. If an 
employee is required to perform work in a lower 
classification for a period in excess of ten (10) 
days such employee shall receive the rate of the 
lower classification. 

Section 6—Sunday work—Employees will not 
be expected to work on Sundays except in an 
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emergency or when necessary to do such work 
while plant is not in operation. Employees in 
Yeast Room or Fermenting Room would be ex- 
pected to perform necessary Sunday Work. 

Section 7—Holiday Work—Holidays referred 
to being New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. Employees in continuous 
operation will be required to work on Holidays 
only sufficient time as is necessary to properly 
handle the day’s operation. Other employees 
will not be expected to work unless in an emer- 
gency. 

Section 8—If an employee, except maintenance 
and fermenting room employees are called to 
work and fail to receive at least three (3) hours’ 
work, they shall receive not less than three (3) 
hours’ pay at their regular rate. 


Article IV 


Section 1—The Company agrees it shall pay 
its employees twice each month and that it will 
not discriminate against any employee or lay 
off or discharge any employee because they are 
members of the Union. 

Section 2—The Union agrees that there shall 
be no Union activity on Company property or on 
Company time. The Union further agrees not 
to permit Union officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to solicit, disturb or agitate its 
members during the life of this agreement. The 
Union further agrees to cooperate with the Com- 
pany in avoiding labor agitators from invading 
the Company’s property or plant. 

Section 3—The Company shall have the right 
to discharge or lay off any employee for suffi- 
cient and reasonable cause. The Company fur- 
ther agrees to promptly notify the Union of the 
reason thereof. 


Article V 


Section 1—If any member of the Union shall 
consider that they have been unjustly dealt with, 
or have a just grievance against the Company, 
an earnest effort shall be made by both the 
Union and the Company to adjust the case as 
follows: Between the employee and the respective 
foreman, between officers of the Company and 
the Union Committee representing the Union. 
If they then fail to reach adjustment, it shall 
be referred to the Chairman of the American 
Federation of Distilling, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Council. If settlement 
cannot be reached, the question shall be referred 
to a Board of Arbitration consisting of three 
members, one chosen by the Union, one by the 
Company, and the third to be agreed upon by 
the other two members whose decision shall be 
binding on all parties concerned. The cost of 
such Arbitration to be equally divided between 
the Company and the Union. 


Section 2—It is further agreed that no cessa- 
tion of production, strikes, lock outs, shall be 
resorted to pending final decision of the Arbitra- 
tion Board. It is understood and agreed that if 
the plant is closed down such employees will be 
retained as is necessary in the Company’s 
opinion. 

Article VI 


Section 1—Regular bottling house employees 
shall receive a rate of thirty (30¢) cents per 
hour. 

Section 2—All other employees to receive same 
rate of pay as was paid previous to discontinu- 
ing production in June, 1939. 

Section 3—Rates of pay mentioned in this Arti- 
cle VI shall be considered as a minimum and 
the Company will have the right to raise wages 
upon personal merit. 


Article VII 


Section 1—This agreement shall be in effect as 
of date of signing and shall continue in effect 
for one year and each year thereafter unless 
thirty (30) days’ notice is given in writing by 
either party hereto prior to any expiration date. 
Such written notice shall contain any changes or 
amendments desired and only such changes or 
amendments as contained in such notice shall be 
considered by the conference. 


COMMITTEE, LOCAL UNION NO. 21866 
Affiliated with American Federation of Labor. 
S/ Cnas. E. THOMASON 
Lizzie MAE Lowe 
MARGARET EWALT 


OLD LEWIS HUNTER DISTILLERY COM- 
PANY, INC. 
S/ E. F. Dunn, President, 
Ws. F. Fow er, Secretary. 
S/ J. T. Woopwarp, 
Representative, 


American Federation of Labor. 


Grain and Mill Workers Union 19634 
Article I. 
Working Hours. 


1 Guarantee. Thirty-six (36) hours shall 
constitute a week’s work. 

2 Day’s Work. Eight (8) hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. 

3 Saturday Work. Work performed prior to 
12:00 o’clock noon on any Saturday will be paid 
for at straight time rates. Work performed after 
12:00 o’clock noon on any Saturday will be paid 
for at rate of time and one-half. Hours worked 
on any Saturday will not be used in computing 
the 36 hour weekly guarantee provided in Para- 
graph 1 of this article. 
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4 Overtime. Time worked in excess of eight 
(8) hours on any week day will be paid for at 
a rate of time and one-half. 


Article II. 


Sunday and Holiday Work 


Double time shall be paid for Sunday and 
the following holidays: New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Tharksgiving Day and 
Christmas, or the day that is celebrated for them. 


Article III. 
Wages 


Sixty-five cents per hour shall be the minimum 
rate of pay for all employees, except inexperi- 
enced employees who shall be paid a minimum 
rate of fifty cents per hour for the first 160 
hours, at the expiration of which time he shall 
be paid the sixty-five cents minimum hourly rate. 
No employees shall be discharged after thirty 
(30) days services, without the approval of the 
shop committee and the representative of the 
Union. 

All employees shall be paid (8) eight hours 
straight time for each of the following holidays: 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Decoration Day; the equivalent 
of five days vacation. 


Article IV. 


Employment 


The Company agrees to employ only members 
in good standing in Local Number 19634 of the 
Grain and Mill Workers Union, and call the 
representative of said Local for the filling o: 
any and all vacancies that may occur. Th« 
Management recognizes that all employees 
have the right to self-organization: to form, join, 
or assist labor organizations and to engage 
in concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, or other mutual aid or 
protection. The Management agrees that there 
shall be no discriminations in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment, or any term or condition 
of employment, in order to discourage member- 
ship in any labor organizations. The Manage- 
ment further agrees to abide by and observe all 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

Article V. 


Millwrights 


The Millwright may use as many employees 
as necessary to maintain and keep in repair 
any and all machinery, such employees to be of 
his own choosing, but such employees shall not 
be asked to do work that conflicts with other 
affiliated Unions, 


Article VI. 
Seniority 


Seniority shall govern in the filling of all posi- 
tions and/or vacanies. Reductions in forces 
shall be made in seniority order, when forces 
are increased employees shall be returned to 
service in seniority order provided they file 
their name and address with Local representa- 
tive of the Grain and Mill Workers Union 
No. 19634. Employees seniority will date from 
last time of entering service, unless otherwise 
agreed to. 

A seniority roster will be made and main- 
tained, showing name, occupation and seniority 
date of each employee. 

Each roster will be revised and posted for the 
information of employees of January 2nd of each 
year and will be open for protests and correc- 
tion for a period of thirty (30) days. 

Those last on the seniority list shall be used 
for dinner hours and cleaning molasses line 
work, 


Article VII. 


This agreement shall become effective on the 
12th day of June 1939, and shall remain in force 
and effect for one year, and thereafter from 
year to year unless changed in the following 
manner: Should the employees desire to change 
or revise this agreement, thirty days written 
notice prior to June 12th of each year, accom- 
panied by the proposed changes, shall be given 
and before the expiration of said notice, con- 
ference shall be arranged with the view of 
negotiating to a conclusion. 

The Company further agrees to meet with the 

epresentative of the Union and Shop Committee 

» discuss working conditions and any griev- 
ances that may arise, within twenty-four (24) 
hours after the request of the Representative 
of the Union for a meeting. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties have here- 
unto subscribed their names in duplicate this 12th 
day of June, 1939. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, 


By W. G. Liccer, 
Treasurer. 


SHOP COMMITTEE, 


Henry Hurr, 
G. ScCHUTTE, 
JoHN WorKMAN. 


GRAIN AND MILL WORKERS UNION 
No. 19634 
J. A. McFAtt, 
Business Representative. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville.—Hotel and restaurant 
workers are being organized and 
while progress is slow yet it is pro- 
gressing and these workers are in- 
creasing their membership. Clerks, 
cannery and culinary workers lowered 
their initiation fee and reduced pen- 
alties in an effort to further increase 
union rolls. In the majority of cases 
cannery workers have signed agree- 
ments. In the fruit field employment 
is increasing. One canner installed 
pitting machine which decreased em- 
ployment considerably. Work has 
picked up in the building industry.— 
J. E. Marcu. 


CANADA 


Three Rivers.—Our new union of 
carpenters and joiners is constantly 
adding members. Our Trades and 
Labor Council is closely cooperating 
with the Chamber of Commerce in its 
effort to bring new industries here. 
Our Labor Day activities will be 
broadcast.—EMILE LAJOIE. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. — Bakery workers 
have an organizing campaign in prog- 
ress. Local No. 6 of Philadelphia is 


organizing the bread companies here. 
An agreement has been secured with 
the Huber Baking Company carrying 
100 per cent increase in wages and the 
forty hour week. Local No. 107 of 
the Teamsters has been using its of- 
fices as an employment service and 
was successful in putting from twenty 
to twenty-five men to work on daily 


‘extra jobs. Our Chamber of Com- 


merce offers inducements to have new 
industries locate here-—ROBERT W. 
HILt. 

IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Our Central Labor 
Union maintains a bulletin board on 
which is placed committee reports and 
other items of interest to Labor. This 
board is also used as a means for 
posting jobs. Lumber and Saw Mill 
Workers Union No. 2584 has a 
credit union from which members can 
secure personal loans.—M. S. Tay- 
LOR. 

ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Packers Union No. 661 
is making a drive to organize workers 
in the Chicago plant of Armour and 
Company. New unions in this city 
are Local No. 89 of the Building 


* Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for August. 
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Service Employees and Union No. 
661 of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters. Through union efforts more 
than 100 workers in contagious dis- 
ease hospital were saved a two weeks 
payless vacation ordered for all other 
city employees. To keep members up 
to date on matters that concern them, 
our Central Labor Union meets 
monthly, issues a weekly newspaper 
and over WCFL at 9:15 each night 
has a program known as Labor 
Flashes. New members usually se- 
cure better wages, working conditions, 
insurance and hospitalization when 
they join the labor movement. Street 
carmen have an arrangement where 
their members can secure personal 
loans.— JANE BIGGERSTAFF. 

Collinsville—We are going to or- 
ganize auto machinists. Our Central 
Labor Union has representation on 
the County Housing Board. It is also 
trying to locate a shoe factory that 
will give work to union men. Through 
the employment services of our unions 
we have placed twelve men on jobs. 
Our twenty-two affiliated local unions 
are working with the Chamber of 
Commerce to have new industries lo- 
cate here. On September 8 we are 
going to have a Homecoming Parade 
and our Central Labor Union is going 
to have a float representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.—JOHN 
BECKMAN. 

Danville—We are struggling to 
keep together the locals already es- 
tablished and combat outside inter- 
ference by the Independent Contrac- 
tors Association and other independ- 
ent local set ups. Our central body 
appoints committees to study issues 
of importance and keep members ad- 
vised. There is an industrial founda- 
tion established here by business men 


and they will build a factory of any 
dimensions for any reliable firm and 
let them rent or buy it on terms.— 
WILLIAM L. Watson. 
Herrin.—Hod carriers, common 
laborers and teamsters report in- 
creased membership. The American 
Federation of Labor is gradually 
gaining over the dual labor unions in 
this vicinity ——A. H. THROGMORTON. 
Macomb.—The writer is making 
contacts with the butchers and there 
is a possibility that they will form a 
union. Workers in the Globe Amer- 
ican Cooperation Plant are signing up 
with the union. What factories have 
wanted to locate here have been dis- 
couraged by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. None of our unions have 
arrangements for personal loans.— 
DONALD KREIDER. 
Rockford.—Laundry workers and 
restaurant employees have an or- 
ganization drive in progress. At 
Freeport, Laborers’ Union No. 99 
has reorganized. A new laborers’ 
union has been formed at Belvidere 
and has affliated with the Building 
Trades Council here. Agreements 
have been signed and wage increases 
received by sheet metal workers, la- 
borers, roofers and glaziers. We 
have a Labor Information Office un- 
der the jurisdiction of our central 
body. Unions look after new mem- 
bers’ welfare, educate them as to the 
benefits of organization and advise 
them to purchase only labeled goods. 
Our Chamber of Commerce offers in- 
ducements and advertises benefits that 
will accrue if new industries will locate 
here. Through the winter months we 
have broadcasts. Our Central Labor 
Union, through its credit union, 
makes arrangements for personal : 
loans.—NICHOLAS AUGUSTINE. 
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Waukegan.—At present Federal 
Labor Union No. 19508 is conduct- 
ing an intensive campaign to organize 
workers of the Johns-Manville plant 
and so far have met with considerable 
success. The membership here has 
been encouraged by the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor to or- 
ganize all the other Johns-Manville 
plants. The education committee of 
the Central Labor Union sees that 
the membership of the various unions 
is posted on all important matters con- 
cerning them. We have our classes 
on labor history and on new develop- 
ments. Our bulletin board is posted 
daily. In the past the Chamber of 
Commerce has given land free to any 
industries wishing to locate here, but 
there has not been a single new in- 
dustry to come here in the past ten 
years. The WCFL located in Chi- 
cago has put on many free broadcasts 
for organizations and this splendid 
cooperation has been appreciated by 
our unions.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—The strike against the 
Henry Transfer Company by Team- 
sters Union No. 364 is still on. The 
strike has been maintained by the 
local union since March 14 and the 
union has maintained two pickets (six 
hour shifts each) five days continu- 
ously since that date. The contro- 
versy is over repudiation of union 
agreement by the employer and reduc- 
tion in wages from 60 to 40 cents an 
hour.—GrROVER C. McLAUGHLIN. 


Kokomo.—The writer was success- 
ful in getting workers of the Slaughter 
and Packing House to talk and take 
action on organizing. The matter has 
since been turned over to a representa- 
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tive from the International Union and 
prospects are good for a union of 
these workers as well as of meat cut- 
ters. The Central Labor Union has 
various committees functioning to 
keep members up to date on matters 
concerning them—letters of impor- 
tance are heeded; we have an instruc- 
tor from the WPA give a talk at each 
meeting; attention is given American 
Federation of Labor news and we 
keep a constant look out for any de- 
velopments of local interest. We en- 
deavor to give new members employ- 
ment in rotation to other older mem- 
bers but we do not crowd new workers 
ahead of older members. Every as- 
sistance possible is given them so that 
they will take an interest in union ac- 
tivities. Several years ago the Cham- 
ber of Commerce offered tax exemp- 
tions but they have not done that in 
recent years. However property in- 
ducements are made.—H. E. VIn- 
CENT. 

Shelbyville—We are making an 
effort to keep our unions on a steady 
keel despite the fact that unemploy- 
ment makes this a difficult job. Plants 
are running only half time. Carpen- 
ters and joiners are now negotiating 
agreements with two plants. The 
Central Labor Union meets twice 
monthly. All factories get labor 
through the employment service. 
From general observation it would 
seem that the Chamber of Commerce 
discourages new industries from com- 
ing here.—Harry H. Licutroor. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Organizing cam- 
paigns are on among workers of the 
Burlington Railroad Shops. New 
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milk for a sick child . . . tenderly, she places 
a pillow on the Coach seat so the little fel- 
low will rest more comfortably. A conduc- 
tor carefully helps an elderly lady to alight 
from the train . . . a station attendant sees 
that she’s put safely into a taxicab. 


® LITTLE things, perhaps, in the daily routine 


of a railroad. Call them little, if you like. 
But—human little things, nevertheless . . . 
services prompted by a friendly desire to be 
helpful ; : . performed willingly and with 
neighborly sincerity. 

To the 40,000 men and women .. . 
associated with our railroad—ticket agents, 
conductors, freight agents, engineers, offi- 
cers, clerks and the rest of us—such acts of 
kindness are the real incentives behind our 
jobs. They vision the will to please that we 
try always to reflect in our dealings with 
those who ride with us and those who ship 
freight over our lines. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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unions chartered are boiler makers, 
sheet metal workers, electricians, car- 
penters and blacksmiths. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union holds meetings and 
gives talks on matters of importance 
to workers. Not nearly enough of 
this has been done but we hope to 
enlarge this portion of our educa- 
tional program. New members com- 
ing into unions usually find they have 
better wages and working conditions 
combined with shorter hours. The 
Chamber of Commerce offers induce- 
ments for industries to locate here and 
chiefly among these is a guarantee 
that there will be no unions in their 
shops. The Burlington and Union 
Hotels, both under one management, 
are being picketed and declared un- 
fair by the Burlington Building 
Trades Council for using five crafts 
of unfair labor in repair work and for 
their refusal to negotiate. Construc- 
tion work is coming along nicely. 
New court house is well under way 
and a contract has been let for a new 
theater to be started September 1 and, 
in the offing, a new post office and via- 
duct, so we feel confident of employ- 
ment for some time to come.—J. O. 
JONEs. 

Des Moines.—We are at all times 
organizing different groups such as 
cooks, waiters, building service em- 
ployees, oil station attendants, team- 
sters, truck drivers and cosmetic work- 
ers. A new union of oil station at- 
tendants has been chartered, and an 
agreement signed. Our central body 
through the labor paper, library chair- 
man and the minutes of the meetings 
which are sent to the various affiliated 
unions, keeps the membership in- 
formed on matters of importance to 
labor. New union members are of- 
fered protection and security through 


agreements and matters of complaints 
and grievances are properly handled 
for them. Street carmen, bakery 
drivers and mail men have credit 
unions-to take care of their members 
who need personal loans.—JAMEs W. 
SOUTTER. 

Sioux City—Our auto machinists 
campaign is showing good results. 
This union is our newest organization. 
They have secured closed-shop agree- 
ments with five firms. We have 
elected a standing committee of five 
persons to handle all cases on unem- 
ployment compensation and we are 
recognized by the State Board. We 
also have a standing committee to as- 
sist all new members. The Chamber 
of Commerce has offered different 
firms free taxation to locate here. 
We have been given time on both 
radio broadcasting stations and are 
now having both stations advertise 
our label carnival. Twelve of our 
locals have credit unions.—L. E. 
GARNETT. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville——Operating engineers 
report increased membership. The 
writer is trying to organize employees 
of the Union Traction Railroad which 
runs between Parsons and Nowata, 
Okla. Credit unions, chartered by 
the Federal Government, have been 
organized by workers of the National 
and Sinclair Refineries and the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad—GegorcE O. 
McMawnus. 

Salina.—Our Central Labor Union 
has organizing committee making con- 
tacts with workers of crafts not or- 
ganized. Label campaigns have 
proven greatly beneficial toward inter- 
esting prospective members. Truck 
drivers installed charter August 17 
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starting out with over 100 members. 
The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers “B” local held 
first official meeting and election of 
oficers covering all power plant em- 
ployees of the Kansas Power and 
Light Company with Warren Morris, 
Topeka business agent, presiding. 
Bakery workers have applied for 
charter covering all inside workers of 
the Holsum Baking Company. Amer- 
ican Federation of Grain Processors 
No. 20443 signed new agreements 
with Shellabarger, Western Star, Lee 
and Weber Mills for increase in min- 
imum of five cents bringing it to 50 
cents with similar increases for other 
classifications and securing overtime 
for Sunday, and from one to two 
weeks vacation with pay. Part of 
each meeting of the Central Labor 
Union is devoted to discussion of all 
communications from the American 
Federation of Labor and label edu- 
cation. Hall is furnished free to 
prospective groups who wish to meet 
to discuss organization possibilities 
and organizers furnished to explain 
functions of local, international unions 
and American Federation of Labor. 
A universal application blank listing 
all unions of this vicinity providing 
square opposite name of organization 
which is checked to designate craft 
applicant wishes to join is furnished 
by our Central Labor Union. New 
Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission established by last session of 
legislature is showing definite signs of 
bringing industry to state and helping 
to expand existing ones. Labor is co- 
operating. Only on special occasions 
do we broadcast and the two stations 
here furnish us with free time.—A. V. 
LUNDGREN. 
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Bastrop.—Two unions of colored 
workers in paper mill have been char- 
tered. Colored workers are taking a 
great deal of interest in their unions 
and they are steadily gaining in mem- 
bership. Organizing campaign is on 
among hotel and restaurant workers 
and retail clerks, and the former has 
made application for a charter. A 
Women’s Union Label League was 
chartered August 16 and the women 
are very much interested in this ven- 
ture. Union members are kept up- 
to-date on matters of interest to them 
through education committee, weekly 
news service from Southern Director 
and the bulletin board which always 
contains items of interest to workers. 


—A. A. JEANE. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Garment and dairy 
workers are interested in organizing. 
Carpenters secured an agreement car- 
rying wage increase of from $1.00 to 
$1.25 an hour. The minutes of each 
semi-monthly meeting are typed and 
sent to the secretary of each affiliated 
local union on the day after each meet- 
ing. With the minutes is included a 
copy of all communications and in- 
formation received by the central 
body which is of concern to affiliated 
locals. Chamber of Commerce, which 
is housed free in the Municipal Build- 
ing, offers free municipal water and 
light (power included) to new indus- 
tries as an inducement to settle here. 
Also offers aid in discouraging and 
opposing labor unions and will take 
active part in keeping organized labor 
out of any plant which does locate in 
this locality Marcus CRAIG. 
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Joplin—A new union of cigar 
makers has been chartered. These 
workers together with hotel and res- 
taurant workers are actively organiz- 
ing.—RoBERT L. BrRouGH. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—Business seems to be 
picking up which is encouraging to all 
of us, as our town has not had much 
work, There is a tannery shop com- 
ing here which will employ about 100 
people. They have started working 
on the building and getting things 
ready. This proves quite a boost for 
our town as our woolen mill has 
closed for an indefinite period throw- 
ing about 200 people out of work.— 
EVELYN LA PLANTE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—New unions chartered 
are firemen and oilers with about 100 
members; pulp and sulphite workers 
with about 450 members and the 
teamsters with 80 new members. One 
hundred percent cooperation and as- 
sistance is given new workers when 
they form a union or come into an 
established one. Our legislative, so- 
cial security and grievance committees 
of the Central Labor Union keep 
members informed on matters that 
concern them. Through the efforts 
of J. O’Neal, secretary-treasurer of 
the Teamsters, a credit union was 
formed and is growing every day. 
Brother O’Neal also assisted organ- 
izing the workers of the Kieckhefer 
Container Company at Delair. We 
were forced to strike because the com- 
pany at first flatly refused union rec- 
ognition but after fourteen weeks’ 
duration, with the cooperation of 
other local unions and officers, the 


strike was settled. There were about 
700 workers out on strike and the fol- 
lowing are some of the gains secured 
through agreement, none of which 
existed before this place was union- 
ized,—unions involved are sole bar- 
gaining agents; one week’s vacation 
with pay; time and one half for all 
time over eight hours; two hours per 
day reporting time guaranteed unless 
employee is ordered not to report; 
time and one half for working holi- 
days and also on Sundays except in 
the case of employees engaged in con- 
tinuous mill operation; five holidays 
with pay a year; no work on Saturday 
afternoon or night except emergency 
work; prompt review of piece rates 
where daily earnings fall below hourly 
earnings; a definite guarantee that 
the company will not penalize any em- 
ployee for union or non-union activ- 
ities; a guarantee of existing wage 
rates until January 1940.—OrtrTo W. 
WEBER. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—Bridge, structural 
and ornamental iron workers have 
placed a special representative in the 
field to organize shops of the metal 
industries coming under their juris- 
diction. Many new members have 
been taken in and more are signing up. 
A closed shop for these workers was 
secured at Corry, Pa. Machinists 
have two signed agreements calling 
for vacations with pay. Street rail- 
way and bus operators also secured 
agreement granting vacation with 
pay. For new union members we do 
everything possible—first we try to 
place them on jobs, failing that we 
have them certified for PWA or any 
other help we can give. Our Indus- 
trial Committee tries to have new in- 
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It Will Pay 


You, Too! 


Cities Service Power Prover Service Cuts Gasolene 
and Oil Consumption, Steps-Up Efficiency. . . Used by 


Thousands of Car Owners 


To keep automobile engines always at peak 
operating efficiency, Cities Service Oil 
Company developed Power Prover Service. 
By means of this now famous service, 
thousands of car owners save money. They 
obtain lower fuel and motor oil consump- 
tion, reduce operating and insurance ex- 
pense, and minimize minor road break- 
downs. 


Power Prover Service includes these prac- 
tical features: 1. An accurate machine 
for the analysis of exhaust gases. 2. A 
comprehensive, 23-step testing and adjust- 


ing routine by means of patented Cities 
Service tuning tools and precision instru- 
ments used by experienced mechanics. 


Power Prover Service has demonstrated its 
value in testing over a million running 
motors. Impressive records of Power 
Prover Service show savings of oil and 
gasolene up to 30%—also impressive 
savings in maintenance and repairs—in- 
creased power, performance and efficiency 
—hence increased driving pleasure! 

Ask your helpful Cities Service Dealer 
about the Power Prover today! 


The Cities Service Concert is presented every Friday Evening 
over the NBC Red Network. Hear Lucille Manners, Ross 
Graham, Frank Black and the Cities Service Singers and 
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Orchestra. 
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dustries locate here and also aids any 
industry in need of assistance. This 
committee has been instrumental in 
keeping several firms from moving 
away by having taxes reduced and in 
one case had the taxes cancelled. 
Lawyers, merchants, business men, 
professional men and labor represen- 
tatives serve on this committee and 
the writer represents our Central 
Labor Union. For ten weeks we 
broadcast the Labor Parade—money 
for these programs was donated by 
affliated unions. Postal employees 
have the only credit union—WIL- 
LIAM G. McCoot. 

Norfolk.—Papermakers secured 
the same agreement for 1939 as for 
1938 with the exception that hours 
have been reduced to 40 a week and 
stagger crews are used.—Jay M. 
CLARKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—A new union of 
tobacco workers has been chartered of 
employees of the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. Efforts are being made to 
organize the knitters of the P. H. 
Hanes Company. We have arrange- 
ments for radio broadcasts. Some 
locals have credit unions.—Sam H. 
SCOTT. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Laborers, truck drivers, 
and mill work carpenters report in- 
creased membership. The United 
Construction Workers Organizing 
Committee offer to the Contractors 
Association brought an offer from 
them of an extension of current agree- 
ments with American Federation of 
Labor trade unions for an additional 
five years. A sincere effort is being 


made to raise funds for additional 
courses in vocational education. Ovr 
motion picture operators union con- 
ducts a credit union. Employment is 
increasing in private industry but is 
decreasing on public works.—H. D. 
Jones. 

Cincinnati.—General business as a 
whole is continuing to hold up its end 
in this locality; especially is this sig- 
nificant in these summer months when 
they are generally away down. The 
Building Trades are now sponsoring 
the erection of a municipal stadium 
and convention hall and signatures 
are being solicited to have this placed 
on the ballot in the fall elections here. 
All unions of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil are working hard to put this over 
as it will mean a lot of work for the 
men who have certainly taken it on 
the chin during these depressing times. 
Also it will be a monument to our city 
which is sadly lacking these facilities. 
The contract of the Donaldson Art 
Sign Company, Federal Union No. 
21095, will be opened on August 
1, 1939. I will again lend to this 
union my services in trying to get 
an increase and a vacation with pay 
clause in the new contract. This 
plant has been very busy all summer 
and continues to enjoy a lot of work. 
The Bookbinders Union has just 
consummated a contract with the 
Waterproof Paper & Board Com- 
pany. It is a one-year contract, 
strictly a closed-shop contract and 
while no general increase was real- 
ized, this union succeeded in taking 
quite a few laborers into their union 
who were on the outside and desig- 
nating them as helpers. The wages 
of these men were substantially in- 
creased. They are now negotiating a 
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HEADACHE GONE, || MIGHTY FINE GLASS OF DEFENSE”| | IT HANDY, IF Never Be Without lt / 
WE'RE MUCH FOR UPSET AND | BELIEVE YOU NEED IT, neliaiiins Wits adieadiemeeteiies 
OBLIGED TO YOU. STOMACHS , TOO. THEY RE RIGHT. DAY OR NIGHT. a sparkling, effervescent solution. It contains a 








<<, combination of effective pain relieving and 
alkalizing ingredients. Because it is in complete 
solution it acts at once to relieve —-— 
pain and reduce gastric acidity. LJ 
For prompt, pleasant relief from 
common ailments, never be with 
out Alka-Seltzer 
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contract with the Koehl Paper Box 
Company and hope to get an increase 
and better conditions for the two hun- 
dred employees there. General or- 
ganization campaign has been started 
on the Standard Publishing Company 
of this city where there are over three 
hundred printing trades workers em- 
ployed. Front office contracts are 
now being made and so far we have 
found no real objections from that 
source. The Lithographers Union 
already have their contingent organ- 
ized in this plant. I intend to start 
operations on the General Match 
Company, manufacturers of regular 
and book matches. As the plant is 
down now on account of the extreme 
warm weather, it will be September 
before I get an “in” there. Intense 
heat keeps these workers idle during 
the warm spell. I intend to try to 
organize this from the front office as 
there is need in Cincinnati for a plant 
manufacturing union-made book 
matches.—Harry H. WAKEFIELD. 
Springfield.— Vacations with pay 
are now enjoyed by many wage earn- 
ers in this jurisdiction. International 
Harvester Company and The Crow- 
ell Publishing Company—two largest 
employers of labor—have made the 
plan effective. One store closes for 
business through one week to give all 
employes vacation. An outdoor rec- 
reational center for local trade union- 
ists is before the Trades and Labor 
Assembly. Purchase of such a site is 
considered advisable in that it would 
provide enlarged opportunity to 
spend leisure time more advantage- 
ously for members and their families. 
Education Committee of Assembly is 
planning lectures, forum sessions and 
dramatic skits for fall and winter 
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months to educate workers and keep 
them up-to-date on all things affecting 
their welfare. Work opportunities 
are materially improved. Employ- 
ment in Springfield factories is up 
7.7 per cent compared with July of 
one year ago. Building mechanics 
are steadily employed. All large 
construction jobs are union. Home 
construction is steadily improving. 
Chamber of Commerce cannot offer 
tax exemptions to get new industries 
to locate in this community. Some- 
times funds are raised and used as 
bonus to get new industries. This is 
very seldom done. There are several 
credit unions in Springfield. There is 
need for more. One large corpora- 
tion permits loans up to $200 by em- 
ployes from the company. There is 
no interest charge for such loans.— 


C. W. RIcH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—To see that the 
workers’ economic welfare is taken 
care of, we have committees on un- 
employment compensation, social se- 
curity and on new construction work. 
New workers are offered the oppor- 
tunity to learn new trades. Any new 
industry that would like to locate here 
will be exempted from paying taxes.— 
C. Omar Fircu. 

Erie.—We are working on several 
shops at the present time and from all 
indications will meet with success in 
organizing them. A news bulletin 
that contains all matters of interest 
and synopsis of the Central Labor 
Union meeting minutes is mailed to 
all affliated unions. Due to shortage 
of work for our regular members 
there are no inducements offered to 
out of town workers. Our recently 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
years of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation ... Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings . . . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
not require threading, are lighter in weight 
than pipe, and cost is less per foot. 

Your architect or plumbing contractor 





will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 
to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 
is stamped in every length. 


Du THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
AN a DA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 











organized Women’s Buyers League 
has done more to educate this town 
as to what unionism stands for than 
any other organization in a long time. 
It already has the merchants sitting 
up and thinking; one of the larger 
chain stores has already notified its 
home office that he will have to have 
a line of union-made goods if he is 
to maintain his volume of business. 
Erie, Meadville, Oil City and Titus- 
ville joined together in celebration of 
Labor Day.—ARTHUR GEORGE. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—Retail clerks and la- 
borers are organizing. A new union 
has been installed, with thirty-five 
charter members, of construction and 
building laborers. Through agree- 
ment this new union has secured wage 
increase of from 45 to 50 cents an 
hour. Our new members usually find 
that through joining a union they get 
shorter working hours, better work- 
ing conditions and increased pay.— 
PAUL WEBER. 
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PERSONAL 


In March, 1936, at the suggestion and upon the recommendation of Labor's Advisory 
Committee, our PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT was established. From Organized 
Labor and its friends the response was immediate. Wage earners, business executives 
and professional men and women found here a PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT they 
liked. Some borrowed $100, others up to $2,000 and more. 


That was only a couple of yearsago. Today our record is over $2,000,000 in Personal 
Loans to more than eight thousand borrowers! 


Remember to see us the next time you need money. Get a Federation Personal 
Loan (with or without co-makers)}—en Insurance Loan—a Collateral Loan. Interest 


rate is 4%, deducted when Loan is made—Convenient repayment, either weekly, 
semi-monthly or monthly. Discover for yourself why 


“EVERY FEDERATION BORROWER IS A FEDERATION BOOSTER” 


FEDERATION BANK & TRUST CO: 
34" ST & B87" AVE- NEW YORK 


























THE TOLEDO EDISON CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 







































































